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Insure Your Lawn 
and Garden against 
a Hot, Dry Summer 


Florida Humus, applied now, is your 
best garden insurance against a long 
spell of hot, dry weather. Florida 
Humus absorbs and holds moisture. 
It permanently improves your soil by 
aiding root penetration, supplying 
natural organic nitrogen, and promot- 
ing the bacterial action on which plant 
life depends. Less acid than other 
sources of humus, it will not sour the 





~ i pe 
ae” 
Analysis of Florida Humus: 
(By Wiley & Co., Baltimore, No. 1291 





17) - 

Moisture 44.87 soil. 

On Dry Basis: 
Ash 8.68 
Organic Matter 21-32 FREE BOOKLET — write our Boston sales 
Acidity pH : 6.2 25 office, or ask your distributor, listed at left, for help- 
Total Nitrogen (N) .. . 3 ful new booklet, The Uses of Florida Humus for 
Phosphorous (P205) -24 Better Lawns and Gardens 
Potash (K20) ‘11 . 
Calcium (CaO) 1.68 
Water holding capacity 581.12 
*Very slightly acid. 7 is neutral. K i O R | | ‘Tt A 
Distributors: 
ATLANTA: Evans Implement Co, 


BALTIMORE: E. Miller Richardson & Co, 
BOSTON: Joseph Breck & Sons, Corp. 
BRISTOL ( Va.) : Wood Howell Nurseries 
CHARLOTTE: E. J. Smith Co, 
CINCINNATI: J. Chas. McCullough Co, 


HUMUS 


Mined and Manufactured 








CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp, by 
JACKSONVILLE: ‘i 

Jacksonville Landscape Co. Florida Humus Co. 
NEW YORK: Stumpp & Walter Co. . 
PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, Inc. Zellwood, Florida 
PITTSBURGH: Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. : 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. Sales Office: 
WILMINGTON: Franklin J. Murphey 141 Milk Street, Boston 


Diehie 




















THESE & NEW 
“TIdeal‘Darwin” TULIPS 


(Delivery is Prepaid) 


U.S.Pat.Off. 


Here is your chance to get a collection of these new Ideal Darwin 
Tulips, that last year so suddenly jumped into fame. These long 
stemmed, huge-bloom Darwins are noted for their bright. happy 
colors, entirely free from any dinginess.. They give you ten days 
longer blooms. We now offer you, delivery paid, a fine collection 
of unnamed varieties, for— 

Price 


50 for $3.50 100 for $6.50 


CATALOGUE IN COLORS 


proven things, and the dependable old 
stand-bys in goodly array. Send for 
the new Wayside Gardens catalogue of 
‘Bulbs. It is unquestionably the best 
and most complete catalogue on bulbs 
issued in this or any country. 


Many of the Ideal Darwins are shown 
in color, almost 100 varieties are 
listed. New Daffodils in color as well 
as other rare bulbs. Lovely things every 
one. Get the benefit of its new, merit- 





Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 


Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 


DISTRIBUTORS OF SUTTON’'S SEEDS 
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Auals may be sown now for late Summer bloom or where bulbs 
have finished flowering. Sow annual larkspurs, lupines, Shirley 
poppies and bachelor buttons where they are to bloom. Others to sow 
are annual gypsophila, calendulas, mignonette, alyssum and candytuft. 

Many rock plants, as for instance the rock cress, Arabis alpinus, be- 
come very scraggly before the end of the Summer. After blooming, cut 
them back part way so that they will be bushier and more free flowering 
next year. 

Rock plants like sedum, aubretia, arenaria, ground phlox and ceras- 
tium can be increased after flowering from cuttings or offsets. Set the 
cuttings in a frame in sandy soil and keep them constantly shaded. 

Bedding plants of all kinds can be set out now. Water them thoroughly 
before transplanting. Keep a ball of soil around the roots. 

Water all newly transplanted trees, shrubs and perennials. Mulch the 
ground around azaleas, rhododendrons and mountain laurel with leaf 
mold, peat moss or even grass clippings. 

Trim the hedges before the shoots become too woody. 

On a cool, cloudy day lift and divide plants of pyrethrums when they 
have finished blooming. The divisions will develop into strong plants 
by Fall. 

Continue to plant gladioli every two weeks in order to have a long 
season of bloom. 

In sections where the Japanese beetle is a menace spray all plants 
thoroughly with coated arsenate of lead. 

Set the house plants outdoors in the shade of a tree or in some sheltered 
spot for the Summer. They will keep better when plunged to the rim of 
the pot in the ground. Palms and ferns in particular object to strong 
sunlight. 

Spray rhododendrons and mountain laurels that are infested with the 
lace wing fly, being sure to cover the undersides of the leaves. Use an oil 
spray at Summer strength or any proprietary material recommended by 
spray experts. 

Keep roses well cultivated and watered with the coming of drier 
weather. Protect the foliage against diseases and insect pests with com- 
plete sprays or the Massey dust. Blooms intended for exhibitions should 
be disbudded early. 

The water in pools is now warm enough so that tropical water lilies 
and tender fish of all kinds can be put in. When lilies and other plants are 
in tubs or boxes, put an inch layer of sand over the surface of the soil to 
keep the water clear. 

Carefully spray the sweet peas with a contact insecticide to control 
plant lice; cover the foliage with a sulphur dust or with a fungicide to 
prevent mildew. The plants will respond well to liquid manure, every 
week or two. 

When cutting peony blooms, plan to leave some of the foliage on the 
base of the stalk from which the bloom was cut or at least cut only a 


| few blooms from each plant. 


Have the trees sprayed promptly for canker worm and other injurious 
insects. 

Make second plantings of vegetables like carrots and turnips for a 
later crop. Sow lima beans. 








ODD WAYS TO TRAIN NASTURTIUMS 


LIMBING nasturtiunts do not have tendrils like many 
vines with which to cling to their support but they will 
twist around the palings of a fence, coarse soft twine and 
similar supports. In fact, an annual hedge could be made of 
climbing nasturtiums growing over sweet pea brush. One may 
even lay brush over a bed of climbing nasturtiums and they 
will grow through it, eventually making a mound of flower- 
ing plants. Climbing nasturtiums will bloom sooner when 
trained on a support than they will when allowed to run on 
the ground. 

A distinction should be made between the tall climbing 
nasturtiums and the new double flowered varieties such as 
Golden Gleam and Scarlet Gleam. The double hybrids are 
neither dwarf nor tall but intermediate. The plants may run 
for two or three feet, possibly more under favorable condi- 
tions. Therefore, they can not be expected to cover as large 
an area as the climbing varieties. They are particularly adapted 
to window boxes and hanging pots, and they may be planted 
where the stems can trail over the edge of a wall. 
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AFTER TULIPS HAVE BLOOMED 


T* is not necessary to wait until the tops of tulips and other 
bulbous plants have wholly died down before they are 
removed. When they have become partly yellow or are so 
limp that they can be wrapped around the finger they may be 
cut off and the bulb lifted, or shallow-rooted annuals planted 
among them. If the bulbs are taken up, they should not be 
exposed to the sun and air, but should be moved as soon as 
possible to a cool, well ventilated cellar or room where they 
can be dried gradually. Then they should be stored either in 
ventilated boxes or in paper bags, the tops of which are left 
open. 

Tulips may be dug at once if the space is needed and 
planted elsewhere, the tops then being permitted to ripen up 
in the usual way. They may be divided and replanted late 
in the Autumn, their location having been carefully marked. 

What to use in tulip beds after the bulb display has passed 
is a question which always confronts garden makers. Most of 
the annuals are shallow-rooted and can be set between the 
bulbs if started plants are used, or can be grown from seeds 
sown in the early Spring on the beds. The Shirley poppy and 
the California poppy are particularly satisfactory. Annual 
larkspur and Phlox drummondi also give quick and pleasing 
results. If the bulbs are removed after flowering, the space may 
be used for any started bedding plants or for gladioli, dahlias 
or montbretias. Violas, pansies and forget-me-nots may be set 
out in the Spring when the tulips are just opening. For low- 
growing material to carpet the ground such plants as Phlox 
subulata, Arabis alpina, Gypsophila repens and Nepeta mussini 
may be used. Perennial plants are sometimes carried over in 
coldframes and transplanted to the bulb beds as early as 
possible. 


DESTROYING ANTS IN LAWNS 


NTS may show themselves in various ways in the lawn, 
some species building quite conspicuous nests or hills, 
while others cover wide areas in the lawn with the openings to 
their underground quarters. In either case the treatment is the 
same—-gassing with carbon bisulphide, unless one prefers to 
rely on the various efficient proprietary remedies on the 
market. 

The best way to get the fumes of the carbon bisulphide 
into the ant colonies is to make small holes about eight to 
twelve inches deep and six to eight inches apart around and 
through the infested area in the lawn. In each of these open- 
ings, place one tablespoonful of the carbon bisulphide and 
cover it immediately with soil. The treatment is made more 
effective by placing a wet blanket over the infested area for 
about four hours to confine the gas. Carbon bisulphide gas is 
heavier than air and will replace the air in the tunnels occupied 
by the adult ants and the immature stages of the insects, thus 
effecting a quick death. One treatment usually suffices, as 
most of the adults will be killed, and the young, if not killed 
outright, cannot survive without the care of the adults. 

It is not necessary to purchase highly refined carbon bi- 
sulphide, which is often quite expensive, the so-called ‘‘tech- 
nical’ grade being entirely satisfactory for the purpose. Carbon 
bisulphide is highly inflammable and should be handled and 
stored with just as much care as would be exercised with a 
similar amount of gasoline. Also, special precautions should 
be taken while working with this material to avoid close 
contact with a lighted pipe, cigarette, or cigar. 


ODD BEHAVIOUR OF DRACAENA 


eel a year and one-half ago my dracena plant sent up 
a shoot from the center. I thought it was going to be a 


blossom but instead the buds developed into small plants. As | 


they became large enough, I cut them off, rooted them in water, 
and then potted them in earth. One of the new plants is now 


as large as the original parent. ie 
Brooklyn, N. Y. —Nellie M. Peet. 
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Lorp a Burnnam 


Glass Gardens 








YOU SAVE MONEY 
By Combining Your Garage 
and GREENHOUSE 


Nor JUST a little money. But real money. 
It is one of the reasons why so many are doing 


| bathing. Many a Mother has turned them into 
it that way these days. | 
| 


play-places for the kiddies. And what sunny, 
healthful places they do make for them. And of 
course, there are always the fun and flowers they 
make possible. Send for Glass Enclosure booklet 
and get the full facts about these attractive, mod- 
erately priced Greenhouses and Garden Rooms of 
ours. You can now have one of your own for 
about the price of a Ford. 


You could, of course, save the same money by 
making it a direct part of your residence. Then 
it becomes a Garden Room, holding no end of | 
added uses. It is a delightful spot for a game of 
Bridge, or to serve refreshments. Ideal for sun- 


Lorp & BURNHAM Co. 


DES PLAINES, ILL. 
DEPT. F 


Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 


TORONTO, CAN. 


NEW YORK 
308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


1828-C Graybar Bldg 





A GRAND YEAR BOOK 


WORTHY OF A GREAT HOUSE 
It Cost Us Many Thousands of Dollars 


But We'll Send a Copy FREE on Request 


Next to a visit to our tulip fields in Holland when in bloom, 
we recommend a half hour spent turning the colorful pages of 
our 1935 Year Book. We have spared no expense to make this 
book truly representative of our house—the largest concerns 
growing Dutch Bulbs in Holland and marketing them direct to 
American garden owners. 

Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus and other Spring Flowers are 
shown in glowing colors, so vivid you are tempted to try to 
pluck them. 

Buy Your Bulbs Direct from Holland Growers 

Our family has been growing Dutch Bulbs for generations. 
We of the present generation have devoted our entire lives to 
bulb culture. Our Bulbs are grown in our own Nurseries and 
shipped direct to you. From first to last, we control every factor 
that can affect the quality of our Bulbs. 


Write for FREE Year Book Today 
10% Discount Allowed on Orders Mailed Before July Ist 
Special An Opportunity to Earn Money— 


uai FF Part or Full Time 
“ " ” 
Get Acq nted” O ER Hundreds of men and women are poy sub- 
-Bloomin stantial incomes taking orders for our famous 
4p pouste Be TULIPS $ Post-| Dutch Bulbs. No capital or experience required; 
10 Each of 4 Varieties paid no deliveries. A permanent, profitable part or 








full-time vocation. Why not represent us in your 
Bach Var. separately bagged and labeled community? Income starts at once. Our special 
Top-Size—Largest Size Obtainable Early Order Discount will help you earn imme- 


i issi ou have a 
In order that you may know from experience diate commissions. In a, = & se 
what lovely flowers you can produce with Van | Chance ae = Be ies on = atl 
, 5 : u son. L 
Bourgondien’s Top-Size Bulbs, we make this |™emts an van oO 
: “ you morc about our sales contest. 


Special ‘‘Get-Acquainted’’ Offer. 
Write for details of our agency plan. 


Double Early Tulips are charming, showy, Fo Garden Clubs: We have s simple and 


new. The full peony-like flowers are unlike all b 
other Tulips. Splendid for cutting, effective for | practical plan for enabling your members to pur- 


massing. Bloom early, along with Daffodils, |chase the highest quality of Dutch Bulbs at a 
Wide color range. Send check | substantial saving, or if you 
or money order now; we'll | prefer, building up your club 
ship postpaid at planting | treasury funds. Ask us about 
time. this plan. 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 


Dept. 28, BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, Ne Be 
From Grower Direct to Consumer 


Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 
ena 
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Te Secret 


BEAUTIFUL 
GARDENS. 


af 












Unique 

Soil Sponges Capture Valuable 
Plant Food, Cut Water Bills, 
Stimulate Viéorous Growth, 
Cost Little 


OU, too, can have a beautiful lawn and 
garden if you use Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss, nature’s finest soil conditioner. 


This miracle maker of humus puts millions 
of tiny soil sponges to work, providing soft, 
loose, fertile soil that allows air circulation 
and the penetration of the sun’s rays. It 
stores plant food that would otherwise be 
washed away and wasted. Its remarkable 
moisture-holding qualities place this plant 
food in solution so your lawn and garden 
can thrive without excessive sprinkling bills. 


Emblem-Protected 
Peat Mossis sold under 
various trade names by 
high-grade dealers of 
horticultural supplies. 
Jointhethousands who 
have the pleasure of 
beautiful law. s 2nd 
gardens with less labor 
and expense. Send for 
our free valuable book- 
let, “Peat Moss for 
Lawns & Gardens,” 
test tablets, and name 
of your local dealer. 
Mail thecoupon today. 


EmblemProtected, 
EAT MOSS 


FREE peeraenr 


TEST TABLETS 
AND VALUABLE 
BOOKLETS 


Behe) Ga sek One. hi 
P.1.C. TRIANGLE 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


You pay more per 
bale for Emblem Pro 
tected Peat Moss but 
it actually costs you 
less. Each bale is fully 
compressed, contains 
less air, more peat 
The moss is of match- 
less quality, clean 
uniform, and fully 
aged. Holds life-giv 
ing moisture longer 
makes soil-building 


humus faster. 








P 





\/ PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Adver. & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and 
absorbency test tablets. 


Name _— 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the 
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COMING EXHIBITIONS 


June 1. Rutledge, Pa. Iris and Peony Show of the Rutled & 
cultural Society at the Rutledge Auditorium. epiuaein 
June 8. Kearny, N. J. Annual Rose Show of the Kearn d i 
ton Garden Club in the Public Library. [a 
June 8. Elizabeth, N. J. Fifth Annual Flower Show of the Garden 
Lovers Club of Elizabeth, N. J., at the Y.W.C.A., East Jersey Street. 
June 11-12. Glen Cove, L.I., N.Y. Annual Summer flower show of 
the Nassau County Horticultural Society in the Main Building 
Pratt Oval. , 
June 14-15. Bedford, N.Y. Flower Show of the Bedford Garden Club 
in Historical Hall. 
June 14-17. Little Boars Head and Rye Beach, N. H. 
Hampshire Garden Club Festival. saad 
June 15-16. Rutledge, Pa. Rose Show of the Rutledge Horti 
Society at the Rutledge Auditorium. see cee 
June 20-21. Boston, Mass. June Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall, in co-operation with 
the American Peony Society. 
July 18. Bar Harbor, Maine. 
S... eo 
y 24. Jamestown, R. I. Flower Show of the Jamest 
Aiud at St. Matthew's Parish Halt renee Sete 
ugust 3-4. Rutledge, Pa. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Rutl 
Horticultural Society in the Rutledge Auditorium. epee: 
August 21-22. Orillia, Ontario, Canada. Ninth annual flower show 
of the Orillia Horticultural Society in Eplett’s Arena, West Street. 
August 24-25. Westwood, N. J. Fall flower show of the Bergen 
County Gardeners Society in the Nash Building, Jefferson Avenue. 


Flower Show of the Garden Club of 
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BULBS 


for Tall Planting 


you save Ly) ON/ 
OVder ing - 
___ By addin r “Import” 
Because jae to > 2 mn not only 
gain very worth while price concessions 
impossible later, but also the fe of the new 
crop—The Finest Bulbs in Holland—each 
handpicked, grown to order, true to size 


and variety—in other words, SCHLING | 
QUALITY BULBS! 
NOTE: Send us no money now. Pay for these 
bulbs on delivery in September. Here are a few 
sample values from our new Bulb Book—free on 
request. 


1OO-DARWIN Tulips - *42 


in Schling’s Special Mizture, top size bulbs of well 
known varieties and a wonderful value. 


IOO-NARCI$$1 —*4. 
FOR NATURALIZING AND LAWN PLANTING 


—a superb mixture of airy and medium trumpet 
daffodils, short cupped and lovely poet varieties. 


(500 of above mixture $17.50—1000 for $30.00) 


100 DARWIN TULIPS + 5. 


in 10 famous varieties of 10 bulbs each. 


{OO COTTAGE TULIPS*5. 


Many tulip lovers prefer them to Darwins, 10 charm 
ing varieties, 10 each. 


IOOBREEDER Tul P5-75%2 


Subtle combinations of bronzy purples, grays, yel 
lows, browns and orange, in 10 varieties, 10 each 


100 BeddingHYACINIHS5 26. 


25 Bulbs each, 4 distinct colors. 


 . — 
ZOOHERALDS of SPRING*5. 


Loveliest and earliest of Spring flowers—24 each of 
Snowdrops, Glory of the Snow, Grape Hyacinths 
Blue Squills, Blue Bells, White Bluebells, Wood 
Hyacinths, Winter Aconites. 


IOO Spring Fi. CROCUS #239 


in 5 named varieties. Increase rapidly. 


looAdtumn Fl. CROCUS 24 
TRE CROCUS ZONATUS 


A beautiful rarity-—planted this season will bloom 
in late October and November. 


IOOMADONNA LILIES $25. 


The glory of the June garden. Mammoth size bulbs. 


1 dozen—$3.50 


*Remember—all these bulbs will be more ex- 
pensive as the season advances. You save 
money and risk nothing by ordering NOW. 


NEW LOVELINESS IN 
DAFFODILS! 


and other NARCISSI—4 superb varieties 


With over 2000 years of culture behind them, these 
4 varieties represent the acme of classic grace and 
stately beauty—aristocrats of the floral kingdom! 
AEROLITE—A giant Daffodil. Perianth deep prim 
rose, yellow trumpet. $2.00 per doz. $15. per 100 
DOUBLE TWINK—Large fluffy double flower petals 
alternating deep primrose and clear orange. On 
long stems. $3.50 per doz. $24. per 100 
DIANA KASNER—Large fluted orange cup with 
bright red frill mounted on perianth of pure white. 

$2.00 per doz. $15. per 100 
RED BEACON —Creamy white, overlapping per- 
ianth. Orange cup. $2.00 per doz. $15. per 100 


THE COLLECTION: 
12 each of above ( 48 bulbs in all). .$ 7.50 
25 each of above (100 bulbs in ell). . . 14.00 
100 each of above (400 bulbs in all). . .60.00 


Schlings 
Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


MADISON AVE., NEAR 58TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


| 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


American Rock Garden Society 


HE second annual meeting and the first exhibition of the 

American Rock Garden Society were held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on May 17. Members were present from Connecticut, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Canada. There was also a good attendance from the Ohio 
Rock Garden Society, which was host to the national society. 

At the annual meeting at the Hotel Alms, which was pre- 
ceded by a luncheon for the visiting rock gardeners, all of the 
officers of the society were re-elected. Mr. Montague Free con- 
tinues as president, Mrs. Dorothy E. Hansell as secretary, and 
Mr. Robert Lemmon as treasurer. 

It was reported that the membership has increased 100 per 
cent during the society’s first year of organization, the total 
now being 430. Definite plans for the expansion of the 
society's activities were discussed to be presented for official 
action at the next meeting of the executive board. 


The park department of the city of Cincinnati provided the 
space for the exhibits at Fleischmann Gardens and helped to 
arrange them under the direction of Superintendent Miller. 
The following awards were made: 


Class I—Rock Gardens Covering 200 Square Feet 


Nieman Nursery, Cincinnati, O., second prize (highest award in this class). 

Heiser Nursery, Hamilton, O., third prize. 

Dixie Nursery of Dixie Highway, Kentucky, 
Society both received honorable mention. 


Class II—Rock Gardens Covering 100 Square Feet 
Ohio Association of Garden Clubs, second prize (highest award in this class). 
Mrs. W. S. Rowe, Cincinnati, O., third prize. 

The gold medal of the American Rock Garden Society was 
not awarded in the above classes, as the judges did not feel 
that the exhibits filled the society’s requirements for an out- 
standing rock garden. The exhibits were notable for the 
variety and rarity of the material used. 

The gold medal offered by Mrs. Charles H. Stout was 
awarded to Mr. Carl Kern of Cincinnati for a splendid collec- 


and the Ohio Rock Garden 





Exhibit of the Heiser Nursery Company of Hamilton, Ohio, at the first exhibition of the 
American Rock Garden Society in Cincinnati 
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tion of dwarf conifers. Among the most interesting were 
Tsuga canadensis minima, Pinus strobus nana and Picea ex- 
celsa nidiformis. 

W. J. Engle & Son of Dayton, Ohio, received the silver 
cigarette box offered by Mrs. Clement S. Houghton. The 
exhibit was a collection of 55 named varieties of semper- 
vivums, all extremely well grown. 

Mr. Robert Senior received a first prize for a collection of 
35 named varieties of campanulas with the name of the coun- 
try from which each came. 

Mr. James Mitchell of Barre, Vt., won two first prizes for 
a collection of 24 native North American plants, which in- 
cluded Trillium luteum, Draba arabisans, Diapensia lapponica 
and Loiseleuria procumbens, and for a collection of 24 vari- 
eties of saxifrages. 

Miss Marian Nieman of Cincinnati won five first prizes, 
two seconds and one third for specimen plants in pots. An 
exceptionally large number of noteworthy specimen plants 
was shown in this class and exhibits were received from as far 
away as Vermont and Oregon. 

A tour of Cincinnati gardens occupied the afternoon. 
Among the gardens visited were those of Mrs. W. S. Rowe, 
Mrs. Silas P. Waters, Mrs. Horace Schmidlapp, and Mr. 
Robert Senior. 

Dinner was followed by two especially interesting and 
instructive lectures given by members of the society. They 
were open to the public and were largely attended. Marcel 
Le Piniec spoke on ““The Construction of a Rock Garden”’ and 
gave a demonstration of different methods of procedure. Mon- 
tague Free, president of the society, talked on “Planting the 
Rock Garden.”’ 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden Anniversary 


Distinguished scientists, educators and horticulturists had a 
part in the celebration of the 25th anniversary of the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden which began May 13 and lasted 
for four days. At the same time, Dr. C. Stuart Gager cele- 
brated his 25th anniversary as director of the garden. An 
interesting program, including many scientific addresses, was 
carried out and all sections of the garden visited. 

In its history of 25 years, the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
has been developed from a waste area originally used as a city 
dumping ground to a world recognized institution which is 
considered one of the most beautiful botanic gardens in this 
country or in Europe. From 10,000 visitors the first year the 
attendance has grown to 1,350,000 persons, the number visit- 
ing the garden during 1934-35. 

The educational work of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden is 
the most active of any botanic garden in the world. The edu- 
cational contacts for 1934-35, that is, the 
number of individuals known to be directly 
reached or influenced by the organized edu- 
cational activities were nearly 1,036,000, or 
38 per cent of the population of Brooklyn. 

One of the features of the work of the 
garden is the publication of three journals 
devoted to research which circulate in every 
state in the Union and in more than 50 
foreign countries. 

The plantations of the garden are notable 
for their beauty and horticultural interest. 
They include the only authentic Japanese 
garden in a public park in the East; a rose 
garden which will take its place with the 
famous Roseraie de 1’Hay-les-Roses, in Eu- 
rope; a rock garden which was the first of 
any size in a public park in this country, a 
cherry walk which is visited with the same 
interest as Washington’s famous cherry trees, 
a new magnolia section, a local flora garden, 
which is the only preserve of its kind in a 
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city set aside for the cultivation and preservation of all native 
wild flowers; tropical lily pools, and other outstanding 
collections. 


American Orchid Society Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American Orchid Society was 
held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Tuesday, May 14, 
with 16 members present. Mr. F. Eugene Dixon of Phila- 
delphia was in the chair and Joseph A. Manda of West 
Orange, N. J., acted as secretary in the absence of David 
Lumsden of Washington. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President for 
one year, F. Eugene Dixon; vice-presidents for one year, 
Oakes Ames, Boston, Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, Kennett Square, 
Pa., George T. Moore, St. Louis, Mo., William R. Coe, Glen 
Cove, L. I., Mrs. A. C. Burrage, Manchester, Mass., James C. 
Auchincloss, New York, Edwin S. Webster, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., Mr. W. K. duPont, Wilmington, Del., and Joseph E. 
Widener, Philadelphia, Pa.; treasurer for one year, Robert H. 
Roland, Nahant, Mass.; secretary for one year, David Lums- 
den; trustees for three years, Ernest B. Dane, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Robert H. Jewell, New Rochelle, N. Y., Walter Armacost, 
Sawtelle, Calif., W. A. Way, Southern Pines, N. C., and 
Baron R. M. de Schauensee. John B. Lager of Summit, N. J., 
was appointed auditor. It was voted to have a new set of 
certificates printed. 

The society now plans to hold two shows a year, a large 
one in the Fall of 1936 and a smaller show at the annual 
meeting in May, 1936. The dates and places of the shows are 
to be decided upon later. 

Many choice orchids were shown at the meeting, one group 
coming from Orchidvale, the estate of Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, 
Beverly Farms, Mass. The plants were exhibited by John S. 
Doig, superintendent. In this group a plant of odontioda 
Windsor was given an award of merit. Dendrobium thyrst- 
florum was awarded a cultural certificate, also Sophronitis 
gtandiflora Westonbirt variety. 

Mr. E. B. Dane of Chestnut Hill, whose superintendent is 
E. J. Hannington, exhibited many choice specimens, a first 
class certificate being awarded to odontonia Olga var. Rough- 
wood. Mr. Dane also won awards of merit for Odontoglos- 
sum crispum and odontioda Nannette var. Carmine. 

Lager &% Hurrell of Summit, N. J., won an award of com- 
mendation for their Cattleya mossie var. Summit. Butter- 
worth’s of Framingham, Mass., exhibited a specimen of 
leliocattleya Hyeana with 26 flowers, which was awarded a 
cultural certificate. 

W. H. Jewell of New Rochelle, N. Y., set up a group of 
spray orchids, including many choice kinds, which was given © 
an award of appreciation. Orchidwood, Inc., 
of New Rochelle also gained an award of 
appreciation for the cattleya Suavior var. 
Glory. — 


William Robinson Is Dead 


England and all the world is mourning 
the death of William Robinson, one of the 
most influential present-day horticultural 
writers, who passed away on Sunday, May 
12, at his home, Gravetye Manor, in East 
Grinstead, Sussex, England. Mr. Robinson 
was 96 years old. 

During his lifetime Mr. Robinson severely 
attacked the custom of making stiff formal 
gardens having parterres, beds and ribbon 
borders, particularly in his book ‘“The Eng- 
lish Flower Garden.”” He wrote many books. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
in 1916 awarded him the George Robert 
White Medal of Honor. 




















NEW TULIPS IN WIDE VARIETY 


Garden makers are offered many different types 
and color combinations covering a long season 


R centuries the tulip has been identified with Holland. It 

is natural, therefore, that most of the newer varieties 

should have originated there. It is a significant fact, how- 
ever, that the hybridizers of England and America are begin- 
ning to devote much attention to the tulip and that some new 
kinds have already come from these sources. 

In Holland, however, the culture of the tulip runs back to 
the latter years of the sixteenth century, when Dr. Clusius 
was appointed professor of botany at the University of Ley- 
den. The learned doctor planted some tulips seeds which had 


been given him by the Austrian ambassador to Turkey, where 
tulips had long been in cultivation. They germinated well and 
produced many interesting varieties. Later seed from his gar- 
den was disseminated throughout Holland and the name of 
the enterprising professor has been perpetuated in the well- 
known and charming Tulipa clusiana, now often found in 
rock gardens as well as at flower shows. 

More than any other group, the tall and stately Darwins 
seem to have captured the fancy of American flower lovers. 
Among the newer Darwins are Yellow Giant, a golden yellow 
of size deserving the name, and Zwanenburg, a majestic pure 
white. 

Others which I would select for the connoisseur are: After- 
glow, multicolor, combining soft apricot-orange with pink 
tones; Aviator Hawks, deep rose; City of Haarlem, bright, 
glittering scarlet; Duchess of Hohenburg, pale, slaty lilac- 
mauve; Giant, deep reddish purple, violet shaded; King 
George V, red with a rose tint; Princess Mary, carmine-rose 
with a rose pink margin; The Bishop, soft bluish violet; 
Venus, clear silvery rose. 

An entirely new and wonderful strain of tulips, real Dar- 
wins, yet fully double instead of cup-shaped, is to be found 
in the double Darwin hybrids. These interesting tulips have 
been created by crossing true Darwins with early tulips. These 
double tulips flower at about the same time as the Darwin 
tulips. They are sure to challenge attention because of their 
novelty. The colors range through interesting combinations, 
such as red with white edge, amaranth red with yellow-white 
edge, pure white, and clear golden yellow. 

Tulips appear to have found their way into England dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. They were grown by many 
generations of gardeners until they developed into a separate 
race. The tulips became known as cottage tulips because they 
were grown about humble homes. Specimens were taken into 
Holland and bred for size and beauty. 

Among the more unusual varieties is Formosa, which is 
almost green with a yellow edge. Other novelties include: 
Advance, fiery red with blue center; Barbara Pratt, rosy red; 
Jeanne Desor, orange-yellow, red border; Mayflower, bril- 
liant light scarlet, blue base; Rev. Joseph Jacobs, carmine-red. 

In their enthusiasm for the Darwins, American flower 
lovers seem to have overlooked the even more majestic breeder 
tulips. In my estimation, the breeders excel their worthy 
cousins, the Darwins, in size of flower, length and strength 
of stem and in beauty of coloring. One of the best of the more 
recent introductions is Dillenberg, a glorious salmon-orange. 

In the lily-flowered tulips the hybridizers have given us 
another very beautiful race, quite unlike the older groups. 
This result has been achieved by crossing T. retroflexa with 
the Darwins. The petals turn back, giving the flowers an 
appearance closely resembling that of lilies. A group of these 
lily-flowered tulips is sure to challenge attention and evoke 
exclamations of delight. 

Some of the best of this race are: Alaska, yellow; Artemis, 





The new Triumph tulip Lord Carnarvan 





A new race represented by Tulipa grullemanni 
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brilliant carmine-rose, with white base; Eclipse, orange- 
yellow; Sirene, a lovely vivid pink. 

The race of parrot tulips has been known for hundreds of 
years, but these tulips are so curious in shape that they have all 
the force of novelties. Two new worth while parrot intro- 
ductions are Lady Derby, a dainty soft pink, and Gadelan. 
The latter is the sensation of the flower shows, a lovely violet 
and mauve, with purple shadings and white center. 

The Mendel tulips constitute an entirely new and little- 
known race. These novel hybrids were originated by crossing 
the Darwins with the old Duc Van Thols. They flower in 
late April. The garden lover who plants these new hybrids 
has a real thrill coming at flowering time. 

The new race of tulips called triumph tulips has been intro- 





A characteristic bloom of the lily tulip 


duced in the last few years. It was produced in England by 
crossing early and late varieties. The triumphs bloom after 
the early tulips have faded and before the Darwins have come 
into full flower. Several of them were recently exhibited at 
Horticultural Hall in Rockefeller Center, New York City, 
where they received much attention. These tulips present a 
combination of colors never before seen, including blue and 
yellow. Among the outstanding specimens as shown at New 
York were Lord Carnavon, rose-pink with a white base; 
Mayflower, flame colored with a deep blue base; Silver Wing, 
entirely white, even to the stamens; Souvenir, yellow flushed 
with cherry. 

A collection of the new T. grullemanni were also shown in 
New York. These tulips represent the most important Ameri- 
can introduction and so far the different varieties have not 
been widely disseminated. They give high promise, however, 
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because of their ruggedness and the size of their blooms, as well 
as their beauty. They were produced by crossing a Darwin 
tulip with T. kaufmanniana, a species tulip which blooms 
rather late and is now being used commonly in rock gardens. 

The height of the new race is about 27 inches, the stems 
are very stiff and because of the kaufmanniana blood the 
flowers are readily forced indoors. The bulbs multiply rapidly 
and apparently do not deteriorate or break up nearly as 
quickly as is the case with the Darwins. This means that they 
may be left in the ground for several years without being 
disturbed. Barnaby Rudge, Grisilde and Mimosa are among 
some of the varieties. 

It is interesting to turn from the gorgeous varieties devel- 
oped by the hybridizers to the original species tulips. Un- 
changed with the passing centuries, these botan- 
ical tulips display the same forms and colors 
today as when first noticed by the Turks in Asia 
Minor and Central Asia. These small species are 
excellent for the rockery. 

Even in the botanical tulips there are novel- 
ties. T. fosteriana, Red Emperor, is larger than 
other botanical tulips and is of flaming ver- 
milion-scarlet. T. linifolia is of almost the same 
color, but small and dainty. 

By planting both early- and late-blooming 
varieties, the tulip season can be prolonged. In 
the vicinity of New York City one can enjoy 
tulip bloom from mid-April until Memorial 
Day or beyond. 

—Peter Van Bourgondien. 
Hillegom, Holland. 


A VERY DWARF ROCK PLANT 


MONG the more worthwhile crucifers for 
the rock garden must be included Thlaspi 
alpestre, a perennial species of low, tidy habit 
which has its home in the mountains of Europe. 
According to botanical records this thlaspi varies 
in height from two to twelve inches, the dwarfer 
forms being, of course, more desirable for the 
rock garden. 

A group of the plant bloomed in the Thomp- 
son memorial rock garden at the New York 
Botanical Garden in early May of last year, the 
plants having been raised from seed received 
about a year previously from Leningrad Botanic 
Garden. Each plant produces a great many quite 
prostrate branches up to six inches long or so. 
These branches although resting on the surface 
of the soil do not root. Each prostrate stem is 
upturned near the top and termiates in a dense 
raceme of small white flowers. The whole plant 
is no more thafi four inches in height and has a 
comparatively long blooming season. 

To the cultivator T. alpestre offers no par- 
ticular difficulties, but in order to bring it through the Summer 
it must have a cool, moist, root-run and light shade. Seed 
affords a ready means of propagation. 


—T. H. Everett. 
Bronx Park, N. Y. 


KALE FOR LATE AUTUMN 


tenes sown now will give a good crop in late Autumn. 
It is so hardy that it will resist early frosts. Indeed, it is 
improved in flavor after it has been touched by frost, and it is 
sometimes gathered from under the first fall of snow. Kale 
provides green food in generous measure at a time when it is 
appreciated. As the plants grow rather large, they should be 
thinned to stand two feet apart, with an equal space between 
the rows, so that cultivation can be kept up. 
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NOTE that some of the men and women who write about 
gardens and flowers in the newspapers are referring to 
Lilium philippinense formosanum, which is now receiving 
wide attention, as one of the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson's 
introductions. This is a mistake. Dr. Wilson probably was 
the man who first promoted the growing of the Formosa lily 
in America. Possibly he was the first person to send bulbs 
here; but the lily had been known in Europe for several years 
before Wilson began exploring Formosa. Other plant hunters 
earlier on the scene had found this lily and had come to recog- 
nize its value. 

It was much the same with L. henryi, sometimes called the 
Golden Speciosum, which Wilson found in western China 
and introduced to the gardens of America. It, too, had been 
sent to Europe at an earlier date. Wilson should have full 
credit for his work in popularizing these lilies and in making 
them available for American gardens, but it is for the dis- 
covery and introduction of the Regal lily that he will be most 
honored. In respect to this lily, there is no credit to be shared 
with any one unless it be the coolies who risked life and limb 
to get the bulbs back to civilization after the plant hunter had 
broken one of his legs in a landslide. Wilson himself felt that 
his fame would be secure if he were given credit for the intro- 
duction of no other plant. 

Today, however, many years after its first appearance in 
gardens, the Formosa lily is assuming a surprising degree of 
importance. Some growers are going so far, as to predict that 
it will outstrip the Regal lily, which is the most widely grown 
of all lilies at the present time. It has the merit of flowering 
over a long period, as blossoms appear on the new side shoots 
produced as the main stalk grows. The Regal lily’s flowering 
season is, unfortunately, rather brief. 

Just how hardy the Formosa lily will prove to be is as yet 
an unanswered question. There is good reason to believe that 
it will not stand conditions as severe as those which the Regal 
lily can endure. On the other hand, it has grown so readily 
from seed, often flowering within a year, that amateurs are 
likely to turn to it with enthusiasm. Apparently, this lily is 
hardier than L. philtppinense itself. 

The Philippine lily was experimented 
with somewhat extensively around Boston 
years ago, but with unsatisfactory results. 
It failed in Bermuda, too, if I am not mis- 
taken, and its promise as a greenhouse lily 
for Easter forcing did not materialize. The 
Formosa variety seems to be a better garden 
subject, although the Philippine lily can be 
grown equally well from seed, reaching 
flowering size in a surprisingly short time. 
Perhaps the reason that these lilies have not 
been common in gardens before now is 
found in the fact that only recently have 
garden makers become interested in the 
growing of lilies from seed. This is some- 
thing to which much more attention will 
be given in the future. 


NEVER saw acrown imperial, Fritilfaria 

imperialis, at a flower show until a 
group appeared at the Spring show this 
year in Chicago. Apparently no one had 
ever realized before that it could be forced. 
Yet the display at the Chicago show was a 
lavish one with a large number of well- 
grown, long-stemmed flower clusters stand- 
ing well above strong, husky plants. 
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The Crown Imperial should force well, for it comes into 
bloom very early, often by the end of April in the northern 
states, It is the largest of all perennials to bloom so early and 
the rapidity with which it grows is amazing—stems three or 
perhaps four feet high are sometimes seen. The flower clusters 
are unusual, too, because of the fact that a tuft of foliage ap- 
pears above the bloom—the crown which gives the plant its 
name. The color most often seen is a brick or yellow red, al- 
though the variety called Orange Brilliant is sometimes found 
in catalogues. 

This old-fashioned plant comes from Persia and persists 
for many years when in a location to its liking, although 
newly planted specimens frequently die out in a year or two 
if not happy in their new situations. They are easily propa- 
gated by offsets, but there is one fact about them which in 
fairness to the grower can not be overlooked. Both the bulb- 
like roots and the tops themselves have has a curious, rather 
pungent odor faintly suggestive of the animal known as a 
skunk. This is not a detriment in the garden, however, and 
the flowers themselves are not of a nature to be available for 
cut blooms. I ought to have asked some one who spent several 
days at the Chicago show if the visitors had anything to say 
about this characteristic of the Crown Imperials found in the 
group on exhibition there. 


ARIOUS notes in Horticulture about the late-flowering 

shrub, caryopteris, have indicated a wider interest in this 
plant than I had supposed existed. I have a letter from Mrs. 
D. T. Ramsdell of Lawrence, Kan., to the effect that the 
shrub is perfectly hardy in her garden, notwithstanding the 
fact that a correspondent had written in a previous issue that 
it would not survive the Winters in Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. 
Ramsdell’s plants are seedlings which bloomed in two years 
without any special care. They are now four years old and 
since starting them Mrs. Ramsdell has raised several other 
plants from seed, she writes, giving them to friends. It seems 
quite possible that seedling plants may be found to persist 
through the Winters in sections where nursery specimens and 
particularly those from nurseries in the warmer sections of the 





Crown imperials as exhibited at the recent Spring lower show in Chicago 
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country fail to survive. In any event it is not a difficult plant 
to grow from cuttings and garden makers with suitable facili- 
ties can keep new plants coming along as needed. 


ALSO have an interesting letter from Miss Isabel F. Fur- 

bank of Washington, D. C., enclosing a blossom from a 
dogwood planted seven years ago. This blossom is immense, 
measuring five inches across. Miss Furbank writes that some 
of the other blossoms have been even larger, the largest that 
she has ever seen. Her method of handling the tree may ac- 
count for the large size of the blooms. She writes as follows: 





The widely discussed Caryopteris, the hardiness of which is in dispute 


‘As soon as the buds have formed for the following Spring, 
I cut out every shoot that has no bud upon it. In addition, the 
tree itself is pruned every Fall, as a large specimen on the front 
lawn is not desirable.”’ 


OR some years I have been watching with interest the 
development of the gardens at St. John’s Riverside Hos- 
pital, Yonkers, N. Y. It is seldom that an institution of this 
kind undertakes to develop outdoor beauty to the extent which 
has come about here. The gardens are made a part of the 
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hospital life, filled with trees, shrubs and flowers open to the 
maids and the porters as well as to the patients. Interesting 
names have been chosen. There is the “Rosy Morn Sun 
Garden”’ for example, from which one passes to the ‘Vale of 
Avoka’’ which forms a slight depression from which steps 
lead to the power plant. 

There might seem something incongruous about traversing 
the “Vale of Avoka’’ to inspect the boiler room, but that is 
what happens. And one would hardly expect to see such a 
sign at the power house as this: ‘“Wipe well your feet, all ye 
who enter here.’” There it is, however, and there is good 
reason for the sign, because.every inch of floor space is kept 
well painted and every bit of machinery scrupulously clean. 
The boiler house itself boasts a roof garden with beds here 
and there where flowers grow in luxuriance. In fact, there seems 
to be almost no space where attempts to produce restful beauty 
have not been made. 

In October, 1934, a border of mixed tulips 30 feet long 
and three feet wide was planted and when I saw it the other 
day this border was a mass of bloom. Incidentally, the super- 
intendent, Mr. H. H. Warfield, was tremendously interested 
in certain bulbs which had thrown up two, three and even 
four separate flower stalks with fully developed blooms. Cer- 
tain plants had four stalks each carrying three flowers, the 
stems being united into a single stalk some distance above the 
ground. This is not a particularly rare occurrence but can be 
set down as unusual at least, and one to cause no little com- 
ment. 


ABOUT HARDINESS OF PLANTS 


FTER reading what Mr. Craig wrote in the May 1 Horti- 
culture about Caryopteris mastacanthus, the vitex, and 
Elscholtzia stauntom, I am more prone than ever to think 
that hardiness is only slightly influenced by latitude. Mr. 
Craig’s garden is further north than mine but he is on the 
seashore, while our place is 500 feet above sea level and 50 
miles back from the ocean. Besides, one might say of our 
place what the people of Saint Germain said about Le Notre’s 
huge parterre in front of the chateaux there, namely that it 
was Siberia in Winter and Senegal in Summer. Mr. Craig's 
climate is tempered by ocean fogs and mine is not tempered by 
anything, except the shade I can provide overhead and the 
mulches underfoot, and in addition we are blessed with winds 
which the family all think pleasant and cool. 

Whether all this explains why Mr. Craig can grow the 
vitex and caryopteris, I do not know. I first grew Vitex agnus- 
castus from seed which came to me with a batch of medicinal 
plants from Vilmorin’s, who list it under Graines des plantes 
officinales. It grew promptly and for two years did well and 
merely died down to the ground in the Winter, coming up 
again in the Spring from its roots as do the buddleias. The 
flowers are charming, and last a long while, whereas the stems 
and leaves are fragrant. But the Winter of 1933-34 killed it 
altogether. 

The caryopteris has always died in the Winter here, but 
since it is so useful and attractive a plant for late Summer 
bloom, I take cuttings of it late in the Fall, pot them and 
carry them over in the greenhouse exactly as I do my gera- 
niums and fuchsias. They go into the ground early in Spring 
and give me quite a good-sized bush with feathery gray-blue 
flowers in the Autumn that are especially lovely with Korean 
chrysanthemums. However, Elscholtzia stauntoni is quite 
hardy. It lived through the Winter aforementioned and is 
green and healthy again this Spring. I now hill it up as I do 
my hybrid tea roses in the late Fall, but did not do this two 
Winters ago. Sometimes I think hardiness is largely due to 
healthiness, but this is not the whole story. It is just one of 
the many unsolved problems in gardening which help to make 
the pursuit so fascinating. 

—Helen M. Fox. 
‘“Foxden,’’ Peekskill, N. Y. 











INTERPRETING GARDEN DESIGN 


An effort to solve amateurs’ problems in the 
making of gardens according to correct principles 


OOD design is the foundation of a good garden. In 
Marjorie Sewell Cautley’s ‘Garden Design” the prin- 
ciples of design are presented in the terms of landscape 

composition. Inspiration was found in Arthur Dow’s work in 
the pictorial arts. 

Mrs. Cautley has been more than 
usually successful in visualizing her 
ideas through the free use of sketches 
as a running accompaniment to the 
text. Many of them are simple 
enough to be imitated even by be- 
ginners, and if they are studied care- 
fully and followed step by step they 
offer the best of demonstrations in 
the working out of one’s own 
projects. 

The book begins by presenting 
the principles of abstract design as 
applied to garden composition—scale and proportion; the 
use of the axis; pattern through rhythm, repetition and con- 
trast; balance; perspective. The principles are not new, but 
they are for the first time transposed from two dimensions 
into three, and from the materials of the decorative arts to 
those of the garden. 

How to give the garden a feeling of unity is sometimes 
perplexing. Mrs. Cautley’s recipe is to center the interest upon 
some one feature: 


The dominance of one garden feature may be secured by its position in the 
design, by its characteristic form, or by the intensity of its color. When other 
details are subordinate to the dominant 
element, whether it is a tree group, a 
building, a rock ledge, or a distant 
view, the garden picture becomes clear 
cut, with a strong emotional appeal 
like that of a poem or song. On the 
other hand, haphazard, disorganized 
details distract and tire the eye in much 
the same way that discordant music 
distracts and irritates. 

To this dominant element 
the axis leads, whether as a di- 
rect line of communication or 
as an invisible line or view. To 
omit the terminal is as disturb- 
ing as to omit the closing chord of a melody. 

The subdivision of old homesteads is a problem that crops 
up in nearly every community. The results are not always 
successful, to the detriment of both pictorial effect and his- 
torical interest. Such a loss need not be incurred, if care and 
imagination are brought to the work, new buildings are made 
to harmonize with the old, and advantage taken of established 
plantings of trees or location of drives. The solution which 
Mrs. Cautley presents for such a problem is full of suggestions 
for those who would preserve the character, dignity, and asso- 
ciations of an old place in the life of the community. 

The chapter on “Decorative elements in landscape compo- 
sition’”’ abounds in practical material—ground covers for large 
and small scale compositions and for 
sunny and shaded locations; paving 
materials of many colors and for many 
purposes; foliage walls either trained 
against a support, or growing free; the 
use of light and shadow, and the play 
of water. 

Among garden ornaments we ex- 
pect to find fountains, furniture, 
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sculpture, sundials, and garden houses. In the same chapter 
sections headed ““The ornamental value of fruits and vege- 
tables,” ‘Flowers incidental to the design,”’ and ‘‘Fragrance”’ 
come as a pleasant shock: 

For the most part, the decorative value of vegetable gardens has been sadly 
neglected by garden enthusiasts. For ease and convenience in cultivating, fruits 
and vegetables are planted in straight rows; and straight rows are easily 
adapted to formal garden designs on rectangular plots. For example, rows of 
sunflowers, ‘‘glads,’’ or ‘‘dahls’’ planted against tall stalks of corn make an 
excellent background screen; cucumbers and tomatoes are most 
decorative when trained on fences; pole beans, whether lima, string, 
or scarlet runner, may be grown over round arches along a garden 
path like an arbor; bush beans in variety form attractive borders. 

Other small vegetables may be planted in square or rectangular 
beds, in rows properly spaced for a hand cultivator, and edged with 
double borders of primrose and lettuce, or parsley and the small late 
marigold Tagetes Legion of Honor. For ac- 
cent and contrast, the reddish leaves of beets 
and purple cabbages are striking against the 
light yellow greens of the other vegetables. 


We who garden in the English 
tradition think in terms of dominat- 
ing flower masses. In semi-tropical 
and desert climates, where water is a 
luxury and heat a problem, flowers 
are used sparingly, as accents and for fragrance: 


Modern roof gardens present the same problems of a limited supply of top- 
soil and great exposure to wind and sun, with the addition of soot. For perma- 
nent effects, therefore, roof gardens must depend, not upon flower color, but 
upon such architectural details as pavements, lattice work, wall surfaces, foun- 
tains, and furniture. . . . Plants must be grown in pots or boxes and fre- 
quently replaced. 


In her chapter on “‘Form”’ the author classifies natural plant 
forms, ‘‘which exist in great variety, and which . . . have 
been roughly classified for use as building blocks in garden 
architecture.’’ Columns, foliage walls, foliage mounds and 
domes, pyramidal and other forms are listed and illustrated by 
pen sketches even more effective 
than the words. 

The final chapter, on ““Tex- 
ture,’ makes a striking con- 
tribution to the literature of 
garden design. It occupies prac- 
tically one-third of the volume. 
A brief but compact introduc- 





HORIZONTAL LINES 

OF ROCK LEDGE 
DOMINANT FEATURE IN 
JAPANESE GARDEN — 












































tion leads to a series of studies 








of harmonious foliage groups, 
classified according to use: 

Texture in plant materials is as 
important as texture in building mate- 
rials, or in fabrics. Leaves are rough or smooth, dull or shiny, thick or thin, 
leathery or crisp. They are arranged in various ways on the branches,—over- 
lapping, alternating, paired in parallel rows, clustered, or tufted. 

Foliage patterns vary according to the shape and size of the leaves and the 
manner in which they are interwoven on the twigs. Foliage may be classified 
as coarse, medium, or fine, according to the size of the individual leaf, flower, 
and fruit units, and their relation to the size of the plant when mature. 

Foliage texture, like that of fabrics, possesses a quality of movement that 
suggests moods and emotions. Spruce is thick and rigid; locust hangs in 
graceful plumes; beech droops in flat layers; sassafras grows in decorative 
clusters; aspen trembles in the slightest breeze. 

The effect of foliage varies with the distance. In the foreground, pines are 
sharp and prickly; in the background, soft and furry. 

“Garden Design’’ was written for amateurs. Yet profes- 
sionals, although they know the basic principles laid down, 
will find it valuable, for its simplicity is that of presentation, 
not of content. In particular, the study 
of decorative elements in the landscape 
and of texture (fully half the book) 
make important contributions to the 
literature of landscape architecture, 
and should in themselves assure the 
book an important place for some time 
to come. Such an authoritatively prac- 
tical statement of the theory of land-- 
scape design is the direct result of Mrs.. 


Cautley’s years of training. 


RESTFUL RHYTHM 


IN 
TERRACED STEPS 
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Summer Hours in Boston 


Between June I and October | the Library of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society will follow its usual custom of 
closing at one o'clock on Saturdays. When a flower show falls 
on a week-end the Library will be open on both Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. 


JAPANESE GARDENS AND METHODS 


UCH has been said and written about Japanese gardens 
but little about the principles which underlie the gar- 
dening methods of the Japanese. Mr. Guy H. Lee, a landscape 
architect of Boston and a member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, has done an excellent piece of work, there- 
fore, in preparing a brochure which discusses adequately and 
at some length the history of Japanese gardens, the sources of 
their inspiration and their value to western garden makers. 

A garden in Japan is a representation of the scenery of the 
country, although always in a manner peculiarly Japanese. 
The laws of natural growth and distribution are punctiliously 
applied, even to the smallest detail. Japanese gardens are 
always made up of certain elements including a lake, a pool 
or some other suggestion of still water. The lake represents the 
ocean and the island usually found in it the home of departed 
spirits. 

Usually there are hills, actually built up within the garden 
or suggested by mounds or clipped shrubs. There are rocks 
always, some used as adjuncts to the running water, some 
forming the shore of the lake, some used as stepping stones. 
There are bridges in all but the smallest gardens and stone 
lanterns appear in practically every design. 

Trees, shrubs and some perennials are used, but flowers, 
except for the seasonal blooms of the trees and shrubs, are 
never featured, as they are considered exciting, the reverse of 
the atmosphere the Japanese strive to create. The real art of 
gardening as practiced today came from China in the sixth 
century, being introduced by the Buddhist priests who came 
to teach their religion and culture to the primitive Japanese. 
This is an interesting assertion in view of the attitude of the 
Japanese toward the Chinese at the present time. 

Gardening at that time, however, was confined to palaces, 
temples and monasteries, but was developed along distinctive 
and national lines. In the course of time, the tea room was 
taken up and the “‘cult of tea’ has had a strong influence on 
the gardens of Japan as on practically every phase of Japanese 
life and manners. Not all gardens were tea gardens but the tea 
masters were the landscape architects of their day and the type 
of landscape to be portrayed in any garden was profoundly 
influenced by the ideal of seclusion, remoteness and repose re- 
quired in the design of a tea house garden. 

The Japanese people love their cherries but they love their 
pine trees, too, especially the small-leaved pines, which often 
assume picturesque shapes under the influence of wind and 
exposure. The pines of Japanese gardens are twisted and 
distorted by cunning breaking and bending, by the pruning 
of some limbs and the encouragement of others to conform to 
the gnarled and wind blown type of their ideal. 
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Next in importance to the pine in garden design come the 
maples, and the wild maple of Japan is a lovely tree with finely 
cut star-shaped foliage. The maple season in Japan is almost 
as much of a holiday time as the cherry season, a fact seldom 
realized in America. A holiday is declared when the maples 
are in full color in the Autumn and when the wild mush- 
rooms grow plentiful on the mountain side. The bamboo is 
highly prized and is considered to symbolize feminine grace as 
contrasted with the manly virtue of the cherry tree and the 
sturdy courage of the pine. 

Another important tree but one more sparingly used is the 
cryptomeria, the usual evergreen forest tree on the mountains. 
The ginkgo, unknown in the wild, has been growing for 
untold generations in the temple grounds, and the paulownia 
with gorgeous purple blossoms occasionally finds a place in 
gardens. 

The azaleas are the most important of the shrubs in the 
gardens of Japan and on the mountain sides, too. They are 
used unsparingly in garden design. The wisteria is another 
favorite garden flower and usually appears trained over an 
arbor so placed that the long racemes may hang over still 
water and be reflected in its depths. Herbaceous perennials play 
a small part in Japanese gardens, being considered to excite a 
gay and lively mood, whereas Japanese tradition provides for 
a mood of contemplation. The Japanese find a display of 
rather showy flowers to be vulgar. 

The Japanese garden is a representation of Nature accord- 
ing to Japanese ideals, with a desire to awaken certain re- 
sponses in man. It has, therefore, a profound effect on the 
mental and spiritual life of the people. Practically every Japa- 
nese house has a garden. Some may be very tiny and yet they 
express some aspect of Nature. 

Mr. Lee finds that the Japanese can teach much to Ameri- 
can gardeners, particularly in the informal style of gardening, 
meaning without straight or architectural lines. In America 
the boulders are blasted out of gardens, often at great cost. 
The Japanese use these boulders to advantage with planting 
around them which produces a charming effect. Modern rock 
gardens approach the Japanese garden but here horticultural 
interest obscures the rules of composition. Americans are in- 
veterate collectors and fill their gardens with little plants from 
all parts of the world. The Japanese subordinate the plant 
materials in order to obtain an artistic composition. Mr. Lee 
concludes by expressing his opinion that the Japanese can 
teach us ways “‘undreamed of in our philosophy to under- 
stand, to appreciate, and to utilize the aspects, moods, and 
methods of Nature in the design of our own gardens.”’ 

This little review of Mr. Lee’s brochure should not be 
closed without reference to a series of delightful decorations 
in the form of drawings by Aiden L. Ripley, delicately done 
in the Japanese manner and illustrating the text as well as 
embellishing many of the 43 pages and the dark orange paper 
covers. 


MRS. KING’S FLOWER SHOW VIEWS 
Se SIR-—Speaking in Boston on April 24 I ventured 


a suggestion concerning flower shows which in some 
quarters, at least, has been misunderstood. I said: 


I would suggest that many or all advanced garden clubs of the country plan 
now to omit all flower shows in 1936; that they take the traditional one day 
in seven for rest and refreshment, the sabbatical year, which all men of learn- 
ing welcome, work in their gardens, sit in their gardens, when a whole new 
vision of the flower show will come to them and the shows following such a 
“‘retreat’’ will be the best ever arranged. 


Not for one moment would I advise the omission of the 
great metropolitan flower shows of this country; they are 
institutions, they are precious to the general public; nor would 
I think it well for the beginning garden club to omit its shows 
for one year, but for the older, more experienced ones, I know 
that a freshness of feeling, of spirit, an ingenuity, an originality, 
would spring from a period of tranquillity in the garden, of 
work, of study for one year. 


South Hartford, N. Y. —Mrs. Francis King. 











VENIDIUMS IN NEW FORMS AND COLORS 


They are not as easy to grow as some other 
annuals but deserve a little extra attention 


N a few of the 1935 catalogues we find offered for 
the first time seeds of Venidium fastuosum hybrids 
which are described as having daisy-like flowers four 

to five inches across in shades of orange and butter- 
yellow. Their culture no doubt is similar to that of 
V. fastuosum and V. calendulaceum. 

The first named created something of a sensation 
when it was offered to gardeners as a novelty in 1929, 
although it was by no means a new plant, having been 
grown in Europe as long ago as the latter part of the 
18th century. Other records show that it was in cultiva- 
tion at Kew from 1901 to 1914, but it was not until 
Mr. T. Hay reintroduced this species to cultivation in 
1925 that it enjoyed any real popularity. V. fastuosum 
has large brilliant orange-colored flowers with shining 
black centers which in well-grown plants are displayed 
to perfection against the gray woolly foliage. V. calen- 
dulaceum has been in cultivation continuously over a 
longer period than its showier relative, but has never 
become really well known. It is of a more procumbent 
habit and is more freely branched. The flowers are 
smaller than those of V. fastuosum and are clear yellow 
without any black zone. 

In 1930 a hybrid between the above mentioned 
species was reported and described under the name of 
V. fastulosum and was said to be hardier, freer branch- 
ing and more floriferous than V. fastuosum, and larger 
flowered and better colored than V. calendulaceum. I 
think it probable that the new hybrids are a result of 
this or a similar cross. 

In the out-door garden, V. fastuosum has proved 
disappointing in many sections and particularly so 
where the relative humidity of the atmosphere during 
the Summer is high. Under such conditions the best 
results are obtained by sowing early indoors and having 
strong plants in pots ready at setting-out time. In this 
way a good early crop may be obtained. The pot method 
is much to be preferred to growing the plants in flats, 
for venidiums do not bear transplanting well. In sec- 
tions where the Summer humidity is not oppressive 
good results can be obtained by sowing the seed directly 
out-of-doors. Staking must receive early attention. Even 
under good conditions the plant has a tendency to pro- 
duce fasciated and deformed flowers. V. calendulaceum 
is not quite so exacting in its requirements, but in general 
thrives under the same conditions as V. fastuosum. Both 
require an open sunny situation and a perfectly drained 
soil for their best development, but there is a possibility 
of getting the soil too rich. 

As pot plants for Winter bloom indoors both species 
of venidium are excellent, and give splendid results from 
sowings made any time from August to October. They 
must be grown under cool, airy conditions and exposed 
to full sunlight. A rich, light compost and good drain- 
age are essential and in the young stages particularly, 
care must be given in the matter of watering. Stopping 
the plants once or twice induces a desirable branched 
habit. ' 

As cut flowers venidiums are entirely satisfactory and 
last well. As with most South African composites the 
flowers close during dull weather, but they remain open 
under artificial light. Even when closed they are de- 
cidedly attractive and they are certain to be given much 
attention in coming years. 

—T. H. Everett. 
New York Botanic Garden. 





Examples of the new venidium hybrids 








Venidium fastuosum, which is rather difficult to grow 
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Another view on the Stout estate. Mr. Stout is president of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
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WHAT ABOUT COTONEASTERS? 


T this time, when they bloom, I am wishing some student 

of the cotoneaster genus would write—not botanically 

—of its garden desirability. The Breeze Hill finding list carries 

14 species, but most of these seem to be just names, and not 
especially desirable names at that. 

Of the high value of Cotoneaster horizontalis I have no 
more doubt than of its beauty in flower, its foliage, its bril- 
liant fruit and its tractable habit. Great plants of C. divaricata 
and C. nitens, distinguishable only by the color of their fruits 
in the Fall, give me a certain pleasure because they are desir- 
ably different from other subjects, and are even pleasing right 
now in their bead-like blooms. 

It is in my memory that Professor C. S. Sargent, in the old 
days when the “Bulletin of Popular Information” issued by 
the Arnold Arboretum had both interest and high garden 
value, discussed C. racemiflora soongarica as having the most 
worth-while flowers in the genus. So it has at Breeze Hill, and 
with its full racemes of half-inch white blooms closely set, the 
good plant they distinguish is worth the admiration it receives. 

Then there is another, C. salicifolia floccosa, which is good 
Winter and Summer because it is almost evergreen, and also 
because its willow leaves turn an even, pleasing dark crimson 
in the time of frost. This plant forms a fine bush, and is a 
thoroughly desirable garden inhabitant, although its flowers 
are nothing to rave about. 

Now there may be others in the genus that some of our 
friends will commend as worth more than incidental mention. 
That is why I am now inquiring. Several that I could men- 
tion I should have to say are so nearly useless that it probably 
wouldn’t be fair to speak ill of them. 


—J. Horace ‘McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


RIDDING LAWNS OF DANDELIONS 


F one attempts to dig dandelions out of the lawn, the dig- 
ging should be deep to get practically all of the root or 
else it will be of little value. Easier than digging is to put 
gasoline into a long-stemmed oil can and squirt a few drops 
directly into the crown of each plant. This may need to be 
repeated once or twice. Dandelion eradicators are largely dry 
copperas mixed with some carrier. 

Many lawn owners do not resort to weed eradication as 
such but concentrate all their effort, time, and money upon 
the more worth while procedure of growing good grass and 
thus choking out dandelions and other weeds. Also, it will 
help to eliminate places where dandelion seed might become 
established, such as traffic scars across the lawn, small trenches 
or furrows along walks, bare spots, and other places where 
dandelions might gain a foothold. Less thrifty lawns should 
be fertilized and reseeded. The lawn should be cut frequently 
and the clippings left on the lawn as a covering to keep weed 
seeds from striking into the soil. 




















Consulting Service 


The Diagnosis and Control of the Diseases 


of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS 


IVAN H. CROWELL, Ph.D. 


(Graduate of the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University) 
38 Newbury Street, Boston—Com. 0111 


(Associated: Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories) 
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Kill the Bugs with your Garden Hose 


Attaches To Ordinary Garden Hose 
Easily Applied - - Effective - - 


Economical 














An Amazing New Invention for spraying plants, trees, shrubs, etc., 
—without the labor and expense of heavy equipment—for gardens, 
large estates, municipal parks, library grounds, greenhouses—no 
mixing—ready for instant use—mechanically perfected to stir or 
agitate the solution, in cartridge form, so that it is deposited in 
correct proportions on objects to be sprayed. 


NITROSTICK cartridges, to promote glorious growth of lawns, 
gardens, shrubs and trees. 


NICOSTICK cartridges, made of nicotine and fish oil soap for 
killing the pests that attack plants. 


SULFOSTICK cartridges, to be used for the control of rust black 
spot, scales, ants and other insects. 


Write for information and prices 
Territories now being allotted to agents and distributors 


GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDES 
A500 PECK BLDG. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 











ay | 
| breventi 7 
| lors =r RAY; protection 


Your valuable trees and shrubs must be protected. Expert 
spraying NOW — will prevent serious damage later. 























Are Your Elms in a Vigorous Condition? 








@ 


Consult us regarding prun- 
ing, fertilization, and 
cavity work—we will gladly 
inspect your trees without 
obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
30 Cameron St., Brookline, Mass. 


Telephone Aspinwall 4204 


























Fill your 


Garden with DAFFODILS 
100 Bulbs One Variety $2.90 


Your selection ¢ choice varieties 
Sir Watkin, Sulphur Phoenix 
Golden Spur, Poeticus Recurvus 
100 Bulbs (50 ea. of 2 var.) ......... $2.25 
100 Bulbs (25 ea. of 4 var.) 


Sent by Express. You pay Express Charges. 


All top size, highest quality, direct from 
producers. A real bargain. Order now. 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R.F.D. 6, Box 516H 


Tacoma Washington 





























PETERBOROUGH GARDEN BASKETS 
JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 
LARGER BASKETS ON WHEELS 
STRONG — DURABLE — ROOMY — EASY TO HANDLE — 
RUBBER TIRED WHEELS 
Size inside of basket 25 inches high, 18 inches square 
Size inside of basket 28 inches high, 14 inches square 
Packed in Oartons 

5.00 NATURAL Finish — eee STAINED 
3.50 NATURAL Finish — $4.00 STAINED 
An attachable tool basket $1.50 
F.0.B. PETERBOROUGH, NW. H. 


_ AMY M. GRANT PETERBOROUGH, N. EL. 
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A Complete | 
Garden Shop 


— WHEELER's 





Here you may satisfy all your Garden 
Needs — for seeds, insecticides, and | 
our justly famous plants. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


All the new hardy early $200 


blooming varieties, 
double and 
PER DOZEN 
OID 5.0 osc snsaranede 
ANNUAL PLANTS 


The newest from around the world, 
ready to bloom surely for you — 
Orange Flare Cosmos, Gleam Hybrid | 


Nasturtiums, Orange 
Shaggy Calendula, Blue 50¢ 

Cockade Scabiosa, and 
all the others .......... 


WHEELER'S. 


WORCESTER TURNPIKE 
NATICK - - - - MASS. 





single, 





PER DOZEN 








FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS... 


Ours is one of the most complete stocks 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden, Our 
services are many and varied. Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. | 


North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 











Unusual, curious, easily grown, floating water 
plants. Exquisite large spikes of lilac-blue 
flowers resembling true hyacinths. Just drop | 
into FISH POOL, WATER GARDEN or 
BOWL of WATER——rosettes of shiny, dark 
green, air-chambered leaves keep plants afloat. 
The bushy attractive roots supply oxygen for 
fish and a resting place for the fish spawn. 


Eac 
—. oe 
8 Plants for $1.00 
FREE Catalogue of Tropical Plants 
SHAFFER NURSERIES 
B1700, Clearwater, Florida 


WATER HYACINTHS 














QUICK and COMPLETE KILL 


NON-POISONOUS 


PYROTE 


EASY TO USE 


Pyrethrum-Rotenone 


INSECT SPRAY 


Kills both chewing and sucking 
insects. Effectively controls 
Aphis, Beetles, Rose Beetles, 
Chrysanthemum Midge, Mexi- 
can Bean Beetles, Chinch 
bugs and many other insects. 
PYROTE is soldat seed, hard- 
ware, dept. stores, florists, etc. 
If not obtainable at your regu- 
lar dealer's, write for FREE 
Dilution Table and Spray Chart 
sending your dealer's name. 


MECHLING BROS. CHEMICAL co., 


mden, New Je 
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A STURDY MARIPOSA TULIP 


ALOCHORTUS MACROCARPUS is one of the finest 
of our western native bulbs. Its range is from British 
Columbia to California, generally in rather arid locations in 


the sun. The blooms are large, up to three inches in diameter, ! 


and two or more to a bulb. They are a fine deep violet with a 
green stripe on the outside of each broad petal. The sepals are 
green, long and narrow. It blooms in July. 





Most of the Mariposa tulips have rather frail stems for their 
height and the size of the flowers, but the two-foot stems of 
C. macrocarpus, although rather slender, are extremely sturdy, | 
holding the flowers erect instead of flopping to the ground as__| 
is the habit of others in the group. It is thus suitable for the | 
dry sunny border as well as for parts of the rock garden. 

The plant is perfectly hardy as far as temperature is con- | 





A Pacific Coast Mariposa tulip 


cerned, having withstood 18 degrees below zero in our garden, 
but, in common with the rest of the genus, it suffers from a 
tendency to start growth too early in the Spring here in the 
East, and is occasionally damaged by a late frost. Continual 
freezing and thawing are also detrimental. It should, there- 
fore, receive rather lean, perfectly drained soil in the sun; the 
calochortus does not object to plenty of moisture before the 
' flowering period but enjoys being thoroughly dried out. 
—Walter Beebe Wilder. 
Bronxville, N. Y. 











CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as winter-flowering cut flowers or ornamentals, 
Easy to grow in a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
Illustrated catalog of the finest varieties, pot grown, named 
sorts, from America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
mention this advertisement. 














“Longview” ™ ‘s=“~ Crichton, Ala. 
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CYANOGAS 
KILLS ANTE. 


ENOUGH TO KILL 
A MILLION ANTS 





WEED NO MORE! \st.te.n0~ 
* ADCO WEED- 

KILLER for 

LAWNS do the work. It eradicates weeds 
and stimulates the grass to richer growth. 
Get ADCO WEED-KILLER from your seed 
or hardware dealer, or we'll send a sample 
3-lb. can (enough for 300 sq. ft.) wn 
for $1. Better yet, 25-lb. bags F.O.B. $3.75. 


» ADCO, cartisce, Fa. 


Makers also of the famous “‘ADCO” which con- 
verts garden rubbish into rich manure. Send for 
“Artificial Manure and How to Make It’’—free 


TWO-IN-ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 


Moisture-retaining, humus-forming 
Peat Moss blended with the finest nat- 
ural fertilizer, poultry manure. Packed 
in 50 Ib., 25 Ib., and 5 Ib. bags. 
Send for Circular 
Cc. E. BUELL, INC. 


SIX BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 














everyone who enjoys seeing each month 
2 beautitully S omebanbentily elie engatee 
devoted entirely to flowers and gardens. 20c « copy. Pub- 
lished since 1914, 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
7 mo. for $1.00- « 40c saving. Order Today. 


FLOWERS CUT RIGHT 
KEEP BRIGHT 


The Wilt-Less Cutter 
makes a clean slicing cut. 
It is perfectly safe. No 
danger of cut fingers. 
Only $1.00 Postpaid 
THE ULLMAN Co. 
Northampton Mass. 














“That was the most practical and the 

most interesting garden lecture 

I ever heard” 

—is what the lantern operator overheard 
one lady say to another as they were leav- 
ing the Auditorium after one of the Hemen- 
way lectures. 

For list of subjects and terms address 


H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 
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TRI-OGEN 


The all-purpose apray 


A POSITIVE PLANT PROTECTION 


This complete Rose Garden Spray 
Treatment — Tri-ogen — offers the 
first definite mildew and black spot 
control combined with an insecti- 
cide. It kills all insects, including 
the sucking and leaf-ea types. 
It remains on foliage, repelling sub- 
sequent attacks. 

Tri-ogen also stimulates plant 
growth, resulting in fine foliage and 
luxuriant blooms. 

Tri-ogen was officially adopted for 
the Garden of Roses at the Century 
of Progress, Chicago. 

In four sizes: 
A. Small Kit (makes 16 quarts)... ‘$400 





B. Medium Kit (makes 64 quarts) . . $4.00 
C. Large Kit (makes 32 gallons)... .$6.00 
D. Estate Kit (makes 128 gallons) .$20.00 
If you dealer does not handle, send check 
with order, mentioning his name, and Tri- 
ogen will be sent promptly. ‘ 


ROSE MFG.CO. 


3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 


P FUNGICIDE INSECTICIDE STIMULANT _| 
Visit rd 
DREER’S 


ROSE GARDEN 


AT Riverton, N. J. (8 miles north 
of the Delaware River Bridge). 
Thousands of blooms in five hun- 
dred varieties! A gorgeous dis- 
play—worth driving a hundred 
miles or more to see! Time: 
First three weeks of June. Best 
route: Burlington Pike (Route 
25), turning off toward river at 
road sign “RIVERTON 1 M.” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1506 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 








VERGREENS, Deciduous Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs 


(quality considered) in Large Quanti- 

ties can be purchased from us More 

Reasonably than anywhere else. 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 

50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 











ROSA ROULETTI 


Tiny Alpine rose for windowsill or rockery. 
Also Campanula poscharskyana, low mat 
with lovely light blue flowers, new rockery 
gem. 50c each; any three plants $1.25 post- 
paid (Special offer for May and June). 


LARK MEADOWS 
West Mansfield Massachusetts 
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'ROCK GARDEN FERNS 








HE article by Mr. Boissevain on ‘Ferns for the Rock Gar- 
den,’ in the May | issue of Horticulture, was of great 
interest to me, but from my experience in growing some 90 
varieties in my home garden, he has omitted a number which 
should be included in such a list. The osmundas, which in- 
clude some of our largest ferns, he fails to mention, possibly 


because of their size. They will grow nicely in sun or shade 
and are not particular as to soil. Osmunda claytoniana, the 
interrupted-fern, often growing four or five feet tall, makes a 
delightful background with its vase-like form, and while the 
seed spore clusters are unripe they are distinctly attractive in 
appearance. 

O. cinnamomea, commonly called the cinnamon-fern, is tall 
and stately with its cinnamon-colored spore spike early in the 
season. O. regalis, the royal or flowering fern, a moisture- 
loving plant that does well except in very dry soil, is particu- 
larly pleasing in the early season, with its brownish red 
fronds. 

Then, too, he has omitted Polypodium vulgare, the com- 
mon polypody, which is a great rock lover, growing with 
hardly any soil over its roots. Being an evergreen, it suggests 
Spring as soon as the snow leaves. He mentioned Phegopteris 
polypodioides but forgets P. hexagonoptera, a far more 
striking species, with its broad triangular fronds carried on 
stems eight or more inches in the air and which grows in a 
good wood soil. While he speaks of Cystopteris fragilis, its 
family member, C. bulbifera, is to me a more charming fern 
with its reddish stems and long tapering fronds, together with 
its odd and very interesting manner of forming little bulbs 
along the stem. 

Among the reddish colored ferns is another striking one of 
similar color, the red form of Athyrium filix-femina or lady- 
fern. Some two years ago I was fortunate enough to discover 
a red-stemmed cinnamon-fern which was entirely new to the 





fern authorities and I hope this season to grow plants from its | 


spores. Along with the tall ferns for backgrounds one should 
surely use Pteretis nodulosa, the ostrich fern, among the tallest 
of our eastern ferns, which is fine until late Summer when the 
fronds dry back badly. It grows in sun or shade and is very 
hardy. 

The rare Lygodium palmatum, climbing or Hartford fern, 
is plentiful about here and grows nicely in my rockery climb- 
ing over the stones, and also has the advantage of being an 
evergreen. This form has the distinction of being the first 
plant to have legislation for its protection, as the State of 
Connecticut passed a law against taking it some 40 years ago. 
Polystichum lonchitis is another striking evergreen fern which 


| is a rock lover. 


There are several woodsias one can use at the base of rocks 
and although rather small they will add greatly to the appear- 
ance of a rock garden when the early bloom is over. They are 
Woodsia obtusa, W. scopulina, and W. cathcartiana. I have 


had no difficulty in establishing the walking-fern, Camptosorus | 


thizophyllus, from the wild and find that it grows thriftily 
in sun as well as shade. 


I move ferns at any time of the year that the ground can | 


a half a pail or so of the soil they grow in to use in my rock 


| be dug but I take a goodly amount of soil about the roots— | 


garden—and very seldom lose one. The most difficult one for | 
me to transplant is Aspidium stmulatum, the Massachusetts | 


fern, because it grows about here mainly in sphagnum moss 


in a cedar swamp, but now I have it growing nicely in wood | 


soil in my rock garden. One other I must mention is Aspidium 
nevadense, the Sierra Nevada shield-fern, which to me is the 
most graceful of all that I have grown. It is a western fern 


but has very fine lacy foliage and grows about 18 inches high | 


in mature plants. 
—Dr. M. R. Sharpe. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
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NON-POISONOUS 
To Humans, 
Animals or Birds 


Why use two insecticides 
—which must be bought, 
mixed, sprayed separate- 
ly—when Red Arrow 
Garden Spraywill destroy 
all the usual! varieties of 
sucking and 
garden insects. 
Excellent for Ants 
and Sod Web Worms 

Red Arrow isa highly concentrated pyrethrum 
solution— containing a special soap. Simply 
mix with water—as you need it. Red Arrow 
will not discolor or injure flowers, vegetables, 
or fruits. Red Arrow’s economical, too, for a 
one ounce bottle (35¢) makes 8 gallons of fin- 
ished spray. Buy Red Arrow Garden Spray 
where you buy your garden supplies, or 


MAIL COUPON FOR TRIAL SAMPLE 











chewing 


McCORMICK & CoO., Inc. | 
| Dept. H102, Baltimore, Md. 
I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow 
Garden Spray sufficient to make one gal- | 
| lon of spray. 


| Name.---..-.-..-.-.-- 
SS kectuitidecctechontereccoessuees ; 
te ee 


| 
| 
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Mary, Mary, don’t be contrary 
Like the maid of long ago, 

Use Peat Mess in your garden 
And watch the flowers grow! 


Perhaps you, too, have heard wonderful 
things about Peat Moss, but haven't 
tried it because you found them hard 
to believe. 


It’s amazing the way Peat Moss im- 
roves the soil—makes everything grow 
etter. It lets plants breathe, makes the 

earth they grow in more porous and ab- 
sorbent. Biconcs es weeds. Cuts down 
on water bills and labor. 


But, be sure you get Premier vacuum 
cleaned Swedish Peat Moss — free from 
excessive dust, dirt and fibre. Its live, 
relatively undecayed cell-structure guar- 
antees greater absorbency and more use- 
ful bushels per bale. Undecayed Peat 
Moss cannot cake — requires no labor to 
break up. Premier’s careful processing 
insures finer and more uniform granula- 
tion. Mail coupon for new authoritative 
leaflet and dealer’s address. 

SRS SRS SRSSRB SSR SASSER SELES Ee @} 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City G-6 

Mail me leaflet telling how to use Peat 

Moss in my garden the year round. 








SWEDISH 


PEAT MOSS 
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This year use the popular 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 





A Style for Every Purpose 
Attractive, convenient, inconspicuous. 
Beautiful gray-green color blends with 


garden picture. Markings erasible. 
LES 


SE FOR FREE SAMP: 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 








10 ASIATIC ALPINES 


Grown at 
New England’s Coldest 
Nursery 
Aethionema pulchellum ......... $3.25 
Astilbe simplicifolia ............ -25 
Androsace sarmentosa .......... 35 
a | 2... ... =e -25 
Erodium amanum .............. 35 
Gentiana septemfida ............ -50 
Geranium pylzowianum ......... .50 
Primula cashmeriana ........... .25 
Primula cortusoides ............ -25 
ED UNE oc tccesvedsveees -25 


Our “Rock Garden Catalog’ lists 600 
Real Rock Garden Plants. 


Our ‘‘General Nursery Catalog” lists 
Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Perennials, etc. 


Both Oatalogs Are Free 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 








Dept. H BARRE, 
HYBRID 
RHODODENDRONS 


for Fall Planting 
4 to 9 feet high 


Choose and reserve your 
specimen plants now bloom- 


ing at 


THE 


STIMPSON ESTATE 
186 Hammond Street 


Chestnut Hill Mass. 











The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 






Save time and effort 
Order today 


Pa . Aug. 2, 1927 ‘ Price $1.85 


B. C. HAMILTON 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 








THE NEW BOOKS 














Garden Verse of All Ages 


“Up From the Earth,” a collection of garden poems, edited by Sylvia 
Spencer. Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. Price 
$2.75. 


HERE is a book which marks the passing of time in a novel 
manner. It begins with an anonymous poem written 
about 1300 B.C. in the language of the Egyptians. It is fol- 
lowed by a Greek poem of 850 B.C. Then comes “The Song 
of Solomon” about 250 B.C., and so on through the years 
which follow up to 1904, when one must judge that the 
writing of good garden poems stopped. The book becomes, 
therefore, a history of gardening poetry in the terms of the 
poems themselves. 

More than that, the book proves to be a study in the 
garden verse of different countries, for some of the poems are 
those of Italy, many of England, some of Ireland, some even 
of America and a few lines are translated from the Chinese, to 
say nothing of the Greek and Latin poems of early history. 
It is hard to discuss the quality of the verse under such cir- 
cumstances, but certainly one must pay tribute to Miss Spen- 
cer’s aptitude for research and to her indefatigable labors. 
Doubtless garden club program committees will be interested 


in this book. 


Bailey’s New “Hortus” 


‘‘Hortus,”’ compiled by L. H. Bailey and Ethel Zoe Bailey. Published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Price $5.00. 


ee years have passed since the first edition of “Hortus” 
was published. Professor Bailey has now released a new 
edition, to which has been added a supplement of 100 pages 
in which is recorded the new plants introduced to gardens 
within the past five years. 

A glance into the supplement reveals the advance being 
made in American horticulture. Many new names have been 
added to the genera of cacti. The new lists of species under 
clematis, draba, echeveria, euphorbia, gentiana, iris, pen- 
stemon, primula, saxifraga, sedum and viola suggest the 
notable work done by plantsmen both in this country and 
abroad. A vast amount of new American plant material is 
included. 

It is hard to imagine any gardener or plantsman keeping a 
straight course through the sea of new plant names without 
the new ‘‘Hortus.”” The fact will be noted that the price is 
now five dollars. 


A Garden Guide for Amateurs 


‘‘Week End Gardening,’’ by Sterling Patterson. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price $2.50. 


HERE is nothing new about a book which guides garden- 

ers through the year month by month but Mr. Patterson 
has approached the task by a method different from that 
usually adopted. He writes in the first person and in a some- 
what rambling manner, but he manages to cover about every 
piece of work which is likely to come under the hand of the 
average amateur. Numerous line drawings, slightly humorous 
in their nature, enliven the book’s pages and are better on the 
whole than the halftones. Probably the confirmed garden 
maker who knows all the ropes will spend but little time with 
this book. The beginner, on the contrary, will find it decid- 
edly worth while, besides being easy reading. 


Short Cuts to Easy Gardening 


‘Gardening Short Cuts,”’ by M. G. Kains. Published by Greenberg, New 
York. Price $2.00. 


OR many years Mr. Kains has been making experiments, 
testing tools and devices and listening to the discussions of 
seasoned garden makers about ways and means of saving time, 
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Fothergilla Major 


Many other hardy rare plants for 
the Garden. Catalogue free. 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 











BEATRICE 
GARDENS 


Gold Medal Dahlias 
Gladiolus—Cannas 


and 


Tuberous Rooted Begonias 
Hardy Rock Garden and 
Border Plants 


Annuals of all description, all in 
separate colors. 


Many new novelties. 


Catalog Now Ready 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
630 So. Main Street Sharon, Mass. 
Phone 776 
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The SAFE Insecticide 


Deadly to Garden Insects 
Harmless to Persons and Pets 
Comes in convenient sifter-t 
Just dust it on vegetables and fe oom. 
owers, 
Liquid SLUG SHOT also available 
i who prefer to spray. Both 
ill insects quickl d 
fungous diseases. a 
GRAPE and ROSE DUST 
enables you to raise beautiful Roses, free 
from Black Spot and Mildew. Being 
Green, it does not discolor foliage. 
Sold by dealers in Garden Supplies. 
Write us for FREE ‘Trouble Chart” 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO, 
4 Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y. 








| 
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| 
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TRADUR HOSE 
CONNECTORS 


The modern, easy, time 
saving way to connect 
and disconnect garden 
or greenhouse hose in 
1%, % or % in. sizes. 
A twist of the wrist 
does the trick. Sets of 
one each Faucet and Hose part, 
$1.00; faucet parts, each 35c., 
doz. $3.60; hose part, each 75c, 
For large establishments only 
one hose part is necessary to 
each‘ 10 faucet parts. Special 
prices to commercial establishments in 
quantity. Oircular Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A CYCLONE FENCE 


Adds Value, Beauty and Protection to 
> Your Home ; 






Installed All Over New B 
Phone Somerset 3900 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 
27 Kent Street, Somerville, Mass. 
74 Fountain Street, Providence, RB. I. 


RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the 
most comprehensive published, 
4,640 different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large 
selection of Herbaceous, Rock 
Plants and Shrubs seeds. Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 


“giiRIS 


{ catalog free, de- 
scribing 300 best 
varieties with 11 
/reproduced in 
i natural color. 
~ Also 50 Oriental 
Poppies. Lowest prices; we ship 
to every state. Now is the time 
to plant. Write today. 















National Iris Gardens 
Beaverton, Oregon 








BEST of the new and old 
DAFFODILS 


My catalog lists and describes 
300 varieties. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
SILVER SPRING MARYLAND 


Daffodils Irises 


for Your Garden 


My stocks of both include many unique items 
and have the great advantage of being avail- 
able for eastern shipment in June. List on 


application. 
Early Planting Pays 
S. S. BERRY 
1145 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif. 














THE AUTUMN DAFFODIL 


For great glorious flower-cups 
of richest golden yellow in 
September and October, plant 
bulbs of Sternbergia lutea now. 
Reasonably winter hardy. Six 
for $1.00. Unique Bulb List. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 





DEPT. B 





Garden Novelty—Dainty Gift 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz 
; phire. 







WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 
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labor and back aches. The results are found in this book, with 
many illustrations and a mass of hints and suggestions, some 
of which are certain to appeal to every garden-minded 
suburbanite. 


Little Books for Little Money 


“‘Gardening for the small place,”” by Leonard Barron. 
“How to grow vegetables and berries,"” by Adolph Kruhm. 
““Trees and shrubs for the small place,’’ by A. H. Carhart. 
“How to grow annual flowers,”” by V. H. Ries. 
“Rock gardening for the small place,’’ by E. C. Stiles. 
“How to grow delphiniums,’’ by L. H. Leonian. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. Price 50 cents 


each 

8 Hin: outstanding quality of this “Garden Handbooks”’ series 
is compactness. Into the 100 pages of each volume has 

been condensed much practical information, and in the series 

as a whole have been included most of the activities of the 

beginner's garden. 


THE QUICK GROWING KUDZU VINE 


OT infrequently inquiries are made for a vine which will 
soon cover the side of a building or perhaps grow over 
the roof of an objectionable structure. Undoubtedly the Kudzu 
vine meets this demand to a greater extent than any other, for 
it has been known to grow 50 feet or more in a single season. 
This rapid growth is not likely to follow the first season's 
planting, however. One or two years are required for the 
Kudzu vine to get thoroughly well established, but after that 
its annual growth will be amazing. It dies back each year to 
the ground and the old growth should be cut away. 

This is not a vine to be planted for its flowers, but for its 
rapidity of growth, although it is pleasant to look upon be- 
cause of the large green leaves. It is a good vine to plant in dry 
places, for it almost never suffers from lack of water, but it 
prefers soil which does not contain lime. After it becomes 
well established, new plants may be obtained by dividing the 
roots. 


OYSTER SHELL SCALE IN JUNE 


hs is in June that young oyster shell scales appear, all the 
hatching being done at this season. After moving about for 
a very short time, these minute creatures affix themselves to one 
spot on the bark of a young tree or a shrub and spend the rest 
of their lives sucking out the juices. They are particularly 
prevalent on lilacs, Japanese quinces and the willows. Some- 
times a branch becomes entirely encrusted and gradually dies. 
Spraying with kerosene emulsion or any of the proprietary 
solutions recommended for this purpose will get rid of the 
scale if the work is done now. A strong stream should be 
driven directly against the branches. This scale gradually 
spreads from one branch to another, and does much damage 
if left alone. Badly infested shrubs should be dug up and 
burned. 






























Barcain COLLECTION 


18 Linies $3.00 


Regal Bulbs, everyone ofthem | , 
—and typical of the values in 
our Spring catalog. Probably 
we have priced them too low 
for their quality, but you may 
have this bargain this Spring. 
They’ll bloom for years. 


Send for 
Your Copy 


HORSFORD’S 
REGAL PLANT 


@ A new kind of catalog, fascinat- 
ing, easy to read, packed full of 





EARLY interesting comment on the USE 
L. elegans L.tenuifolium | of Regal plants, shrubs and trees 
MEDIUM in your garden. Illustrated in full 
L. regale L. superbum | color Over 700 varieties,all hardy, 
LATE many new, most of them grown 





here in our famous Vermont valley. 


F.H. HORSFORD 


Box B CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


L. henryi-L. tigrinum spl’dens 


3 oreach 18 BULBS $3.00 
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Have 
Lovely Gardens 


with 
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Astonishing 
Soil Sponges Capture Escaping 
Plant Food, Water Your Gardens, 
Promote Root Growth . . 

HE DAY of garden magic is not over. 


You, too, can have a lovely lawn and 
beautiful blooms and with such ease your 
neighbors will envy you. The secret is Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss, which promotes root 
growth, keeps soil porous and loose so that 
the air circulates, and the sunshine penetrates. 


Every bale of this remarkable soil im- 
prover contains millions of tiny sponge-like 


| cells that virtually absorb as much as 200 
| gallons of natural, life-giving moisture for 


thirsty plants. These sponges also suck in 
and store plant food in solution that would 
otherwise escape and be wasted, which gives 
you more value for 


your fertilizer dollar. LOOK FOR THE 


P.1.C. TRIANGLE 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


This amazing soil 
conditioner is sold un- 
der various trade names 
by high-grade dealers 
of horticultural sup- 
plies. Send for our in- 
teresting booklet, 
“Peat Moss for Lawns 
& Gardens,” free test ee 
tablets, and name of oat set fully 
your local dealer. All 
will be forwarded post- 
paid if you mail the 


coupon. 


EmblemYrotected 
PEAT MOS 


You poy more per 
bale for Emblem Pro 
tected Peat Moss but 


# actually costs you 


less. tach bale is fully 


compressed, contains 
less air, more peat 
The moss is of match. 


aged. Holds life-giv- 

ing moisture longer, 

mokes soll-building 
humus faster. 








9 






TEST TABLETS 
i AND VALUABLE © 
BOOKLETS 


/, T IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Adver. & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and 
absorbency test tablets. 





H-6-1-35 
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MORE THAN 1000 ROCK 
and ALPINE PLANTS 


listed in our 1935 free 
catalogue on how to have 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


Visit our nurseries and 
see the gorgeous display 
of Spring coloring. Many 
new and unusual rock 
plants blooming at this 
season. 


Rare plants from all 
parts of the world 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road 


Greens Farms, Conn. 

















5 ee 
” Be sty desl 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 
NEW YORKCITY 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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SUMMER CARE OF THE LAWN* 
haiti: receiving a Fall and early Spring application of a 


suitable fertilizer will require no further feeding during | 
the Summer period. Late Spring and Summer fertilization | 
favors crab grass at the expense of the turf grasses. Watering | 


should be reduced to a minimum during the warm months, 
since abundant moisture stimulates crab grass more than the 
desirable grasses. 


Careful watering is necessary to maintain the lawn in a | 
thrifty condition without stimulating crab grass and other | 
annual weeds. Lawns generally require some artificial watering | 


during dry hot weather from May to September, since Summer 
rainfall is irregularly distributed throughout the season. Mois- 


ture should be supplied, however, only when the turf would | 
actually suffer from lack of water. Frequent sprinklings in | 


hot weather benefit Summer weeds more than the lawn grasses, 
particularly if the soil is superficially moistened. As a general 
practice, the lawn soil should be soaked to a depth of four to 


six inches. No further watering should then be necessary for | 


several days on loam soils. 
Terraces frequently suffer from lack of moisture due to 
heavy run-off losses. Water must be applied slowly on such 





locations to permit absorption by the soil, but it should be | 
added in sufficient quantities to moisten the soil to a depth of | 


at least four inches. 


One should remember that excessive watering compacts the | 


soil, causes waterlogging on loams and clay loams, and is harm- 
ful to the turf grasses. Lawns cut regularly at a height of one 
inch or greater will require less watering and suffer less from 
drought than turf that is closely mowed. 

Regular mowing of the lawn at the proper height aids in 
producing a fine closely knit turf. Many lawns are seriously 
injured by failure to cut the turf in a suitable fashion. Ordi- 
nary lawn grasses are improved by frequent mowing at a 
height of one inch or longer. This practice stimulates the 
production of shoots and leaves, and thus maintains a fine 
texture and desirable color of the sod. A period of neglect 
which permits the grass to become tall and coarse. followed 
by close mowing, invariably produces an open, unsightly turf 
even though the finest grass species may be present. 

Extremely early or close clipping of the average lawn 
should be avoided, since these practices greatly restrict root 


| growth and the vigor of thé turf. Experiments conducted by 


the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station have shown 
that a large proportion of the grass root system is regenerated 
each Spring. Consequently, early close mowing reduces the 
quantity and extent of the roots for the entire season. As a 


_ result, the lawn is made more sensitive to hot, dry weather, 


and is less able to endure competition from weeds, or injury 


| due to other causes. The first Spring mowing should be post- 
_poned until the grass is approximately two inches long in 
_ order to permit vigorous root growth. Thereafter, the lawn 


may be mowed as frequently as desired, provided the height 
of cutting is one inch or longer. 

The lawn enthusiast is inclined to mow the turf consider- 
ably closer than one inch. In order to practice close cutting, 
it is necessary to plant species which tolerate this treatment, 
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EASIEST, SAFEST 
WAY TO KILL 










Non - poisonous 
Derris - Rotenone 
dust kills insects on 
flowers, vegetables, 
everywhere. Just dust it on. 
From easy duster package. 
No need to even soil your hands. 
Sufficient dust to cover 1,200 
square feet complete with duster. 

At your dealers or write 
JOS. BRECK & SONS 
Boston, Mass. 














Ask your Seedsman for 


IM P. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Go. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 


S T O P Being Bothered 

By Dogs and Cats 
Protect evergreens and other plants from 
that damaging dog nuisance. 


DOG-O-WAY 


REG. INU. S&S. PAT. OFFICE 


KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
Non-poisonous to pets, plants and people. 
Ready-to-use powder. 


Large sifter top can 35c 
3 cans $1.00—postpaid 
P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 














MASS. 








such as one of the bent grasses, and to develop a smooth soil | 


-| surface by rolling and top-dressing the sod. ‘The bent grasses 


which withstand mowing at heights of one-quarter to one- 
half inch, are velvet bent, creeping bent, and Colonial bent. 

Haphazard adjustment of the lawn mower may prove 
disastrous. A simple method of adjusting the height of cut 
consists of placing the machine on a level floor or sidewalk, 
and setting the roller on the back of the mower so that the 
bedknife is the desired height from the floor at each end. The 


The presence of 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


in the soil ensures rapid, healthy plant- 
growth. It imparts to the seedbed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth, and aeration 
which is ideal for germination, Transplanted 
seedlings and rooted cuttings develop best 
in a Leafmold soil. Write for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 





For HOUSEWORK and GARDEN HANDS 


HANTON 


AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 
Now You Can paler 
GARDENING and HOUSEWORK 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands. 
Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—W rite for Oircular to 
THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—Agents wanted 





GLADIOLUS SPECIAL 


bedknife is the long flat blade against which the blades on the | 
revolving reel cut. Periodic adjustment of the mower will | 


avoid injury from excessively close mowing. 





*From bulletins of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station by Howard B. Sprague. 


| SEABROOK 


For $2.00, we will ship Prepaid 3 
each large bulbs of the following 
varieties correctly labeled: 


Ave Maria Minuet 

Com. Koehl Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
E. I. Farrington Orange Wonder 
Golden Dream Picardy 
Hallowe’en Prince of India 
Mammoth White Saraband 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1935 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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FOR SALE 
$2 to $10 
CLEVIA 
STRELITZIA 
CAMELLIAS 
Plants in 4” to 12” Pots 
L. Sherman Adams Co. 


Benvenue Street, Wellesley, Mass. 
Tel. Wel. 1305 


YIZJATHIE 
CATALOG 


SENT ON REQUEST 
COLLECTION BARGAIN—10 finest mod- 


and yellow--most 

other varietiesALL LABELED. 
Postpaid for Only Wood 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
LA FONTAINE, KANSAS 




























Iris “Purple Silk” & Peony “Mikado” 
Iris “Purple Silk’’ free with Spe- 
cial Collection of 24 beautiful $900 
Peony ‘‘Mikado” Anal with Spe- $ 00 
cial Collection of 6 gorgeous new 
. i % See 
uality Size Plants 

1150 Var. Peonies and Irises 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG, H ST., VAN WERT, OHIO 
Don’t you want to see some of the fine new 
irises of recent introduction? Then drive 
out to Natick and visit SUNNYSIDE GAR- 
Catalog is now ready. 

SUNNYSIDE GARDENS 

L. MERTON GAGE, Grower 

If you want Ir‘s or Peonies of exceptional 
quality, size and hardiness, send for our 


FREE FREE 
BOW THUG, Be Be BOO. 2 cccecesee 

All Var. Labeled—Catalog Free 
DENS early in June. It’s worth the trip. 
3 SAWIN STREET NATICK, MASS. 
ree, illustrated catalog. Our stock is grown 


in the famous Yakima Valley, which pro- 
duces the best stock obtainabie anywhere. 
Our prices are very reasonable. Include 
names of a few interested friends and re- 
ceive a nice free Iris when you order. 


MILLER’S GARDENS, Grandview, Wash. 





PLANT 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


For the most striking note in the June Garden. 
Seven extra choice named and labeled varieties 
from a specialty garden of 150 named sorts, sturdy 
stock, postpaid to your door, only $2.00. Notable 
collections also of Irises, Peonies, and Hybrid Day- 
lilies. Catalogue free. 

STA GARDENS 


ARVI 
172 Grand Blvd. Battle Creek, Mich. 









We BURPEE "Ss CROCUS 







A wonderful introduc- ‘VALUE 25¢) 
tory bargain to prove to you # 
that Burpee’s Bulbs are the best. 
12 Crocus Bulbs (value 25c) for 10c. 
125 Bulbs (value $2.60) for $1.00. [4 
Postpaid. Mixed colors. Guaranteed to # 
bloom. Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE. 9 
All best Bulbs for Fall planting. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 661 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 













Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 








Alpine Garden Seeds’ 


And rare native seeds fresh from 
the Pacific Northwest. 5c and up 
per pkt. List gladly mailed. 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 
621 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 
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TWO DEVASTATING BEAN PESTS 


HE Mexican bean beetle has become a very serious pest in 

many parts of the country. Snap beans suffer more than 
lima or button beans but none escapes the beetle’s attacks. The 
bean foliage is devoured by both the round, black-spotted 
beetles and by their fuzzy, yellow-bodied young. They feed 
on the under sides of the leaves, biting off narrow strips which 
gives the leaves a lacy appearance unlike the feeding of any 
other insect. 

With small plantings of beans, the beetles can be controlled 
by frequent picking or mashing of the pests by hand. One 
should start picking beetles and eggs as soon as they appear. 

Liquid applications give better control and are more eco- 
nomical of materials than dusting, but the latter requires less 
labor. It is best to use a spray or dust containing derris or 
pyrethrum, materials not poisonous to man. There are several 
forms of these materials on the market, which should be 
applied according to the directions of the manufacturers. 

Field sanitation is very important in bean beetle control. 
Plow under crop remains as soon as beans have stopped pro- 
ducing so that the beetles can not continue to multiply and 
go into hibernation. With one thorough turning of the soil 





Courtesy Georgia Experiment Station 


The bean leaf beetle (right), the Mexican bean beetle and eggs (left), 
all slightly enlarged 


to a depth of at least six inches, a high percentage of all stages 
of the beetle can be killed. 

The bean leaf beetle is another common pest of beans and 
although not so injurious as the Mexican bean beetle, does 
considerable damage in the early season. This pest eats round 
holes in the leaves and its young feed on the roots. The beetle 
is three-sixteenths of an inch long and half as wide. On the 
back there are usually four black spots and a black border, 
with a background of red or yellow. Magnesium arsenate is 
the best remedy for the bean leaf beetle; this one spray mate- 
rial controls both this pest and the Mexican bean beetle, but 
should not be used after beans form, being poisonous. In the 
spraying of beans it is essential to put the poison on the lower 
surface of the leaves, and also to put it on early, before the 
insects have become injurious. 


KEEPING GARDEN LINES TAUT 


| ‘proveconiags who use garden lines to aid in making straight 
rows or with which to edge borders may have encountered 
the difficulty of keeping a long line taut. There will be no 
trouble, however, if one uses a cross section about an inch wide 
of an old inner tube, which will give a strong rubber band. 
Fasten the band at the end of the line or in the middle; the 
line will stay taut. 


Trenton, N. J. —Edward W. Guenther. 
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| NOW ANY ONE CAN KEEP THEIR 
TREES and PLANTS HEALTHY 






” 


“Easy FEEDER 
TREE & PLANT 


L TOOL 


A Child Can Operate This Tool 


Feed trees and bushes before they show 
signs of weakness, or at first indication of 
sickness. 


Healthy Trees Resist Disease 
Do Your Own Feeding 

A PRACTICAL, INDISPENSABLE TOOL 
For tree-plant feeding, soil testing, irri- 
ation, watering, as, bulb-plant- 
y etc. Price 2.5 

Order through your ie House or Hard- 
ware Store. We have other supplies for 
those who wish to do their own tree work. 
Expert advice without charge on any tree 
problem. Write— 

VAN YAHRES TREE SERVICE 

WESTBURY, N. Y. 


Puts hokes right 
gown fo feeging 
roots without 

injury tothe 
tender root/ets 





7 
3500 Pach on », 
well kept /awns 





Continuous Bloom 
in New England Gardens 


To have your garden in continuous, 
lovely bloom throughout the season, 
send $5 for a practical plan to 


LOUISE WILLIAMS 
15 Regent Circle Brookline, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Sammit, N. J. 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 











GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s finest ot 
den monthly. As official organ of the Nat 
Assoc. of Gardeners and the American Rock 
Garden Soc., it brings a wealth of informa- 
tion at little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 
per year. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


OF 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON 
Fall Term Starts August 19—35th 
Year. Full Growing Season in Groton. 
John Parker, 8.B., M. Arch., Dir., 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog. 
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NECTAR CUPS 





The original humming bird feeding stations. 
Nectar Oups are flower-like tubes of stained 
glass. Each cup is fitted with a bronze wire 
clip which makes it easy to attach the plant, 
stake or vine. Simply fill the cups with sugar 
and water, place them about your porch or 
garden and they will attract the Rubythroats 
to your home throughout the summer. 
Price, postpaid, 25c each or 5 for $1.00 
Manufactured by 
CHARLES 8S. KEIRSTEAD 
Dealer in ' 
Bird Houses and Feeding Stations 
52 Morton Street Andover, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 





CHRYSANTHEMUM 
EARLY BRONZE 


which we named and introduced a few years 
ago is now acknowledged to be one of the 
finest hardy varieties for the garden. It is a 
large bronze-yellow button and blooms about 
Sept. 20, early enough to escape hard frosts. 


5 plants, 75c (add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








Peat iloss 
None More Bulk 
50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale lbale $2.50 bale 
Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 


10 bags $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 
Grass Seeds 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
Mt. Airy P. O., Phila. GER. 0320 


PETERSON ROSES 


Catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Specialists for 32 Years 
in Roses and Peonies 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 


None Better 

















DAHLIAS: Murphy’s, Masterpiece, Eagle- 
Rock, Fantasy, Omar Khayam, Jean Keefer, 
$2.00. Catalog. Four distinctive beauties. 
Dahliacrest, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





DAHLIAS, valuable book free. ‘How to 
Grow Large Dahlias Successfully.” List. 
Gladahlia, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





MILLION WILT-RESISTANT ASTER 
PLANTS! Best varieties, 100—$1.00; 300 
— $2.00. Special California Giants, 100— 
$1.50. Outside Super Snapdragons, 100— 
$1.00; 300—$2.00. New Fantasy Zinnia, 
100-—-$1.25. Stamp brings List! Honeybee 
Haven Gardens, Dover, New Jersey. 





FOR VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES on the 
newer varieties of Peonies and Iris send for 
my price list. Herbert F. Chase, Box 88, 
Andover, Mass. 





100 GIANT RUFFLED GLADIOLUS $1 
postpaid. See list. Sensation dahlia. Prices 
reasonable. All the honor roll. Varieties. 
a ag Roll Flower Gardens, Pemberton, 





ACIDANTHERA BICOLOR: $10 per hun- 
dred, $1.50 per doz. Strong flowering bulbs. 
H. Huebner, Groton, Mass. 





FREE IRIS catalog describing 300 varie 
ties—eleven colored illustrations. Write to- 
day. National Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 





TRICYRTIS HIRTA “Chinese Toad Lily,” 
perfectly hardy, blooming September-Octo- 
ber in shady location. 50c per plant. Stock 
limited. H. Huebner, Groton, Mass. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA: Fine bulbs ready 
now for $2.25 a dozen; $15.00 a hundred 
Miss E. C. Davis, Leesburg, Va. 
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'A BLIGHT DISEASE OF WILLOWS 


HE fungus disease known as “‘willow blight’ is so called 
| because it blights or burns the young shoots, turning them 


black. It was known and extensively studied in Europe years 
before it became a serious pest in North America. Almost 
simultaneously, willows in Nova Scotia and in Connecticut 
were found to be diseased. From these centers the disease has 
spread widely leaving many dead trees in its wake. 

The fungus lives over Winter in leaves and twigs that it 
attacked last season. In the following Spring, spores of the 
fungus from the infected parts then blow to and infect the 
young shoots as they appear. Under favorable weather condi- 
tions (warm wet Springs) the disease spreads with great 
rapidity often killing outright many leaves and twigs. The 
dead parts are at first a dull brownish green in color, later 
turning black. Heavy infections in two or three successive 
years are very likely to be fatal. 

The various species of willow show differences in their 
susceptibility to the disease. Salix alba vitellina, the yellow- 
twigged willow, and S. nigra, the black willow, are very 
susceptible; while S. alba, the white willow, S. pentandra, the 
bay leaf willow, and S. babylonica, the weeping willow, are 
resistant species. 

The control measures for this disease consist of sanitation 
and spraying. Dead limbs and twigs should be removed before 
the buds break and all débris about the trees should be raked 
and burned, for it is here that the contagion lies dormant over 
Winter to burst forth and attack the young foliage. 

These practices should be supplemented by spraying. Bor- 
deaux 4-4-50, or sulphur, five pounds per 100 gallons of 
water, may be used. The first application should be made 
when the leaves are from one-half to three-quarters inch long; 
the second application, 10 to 14 days after the first, and 
the third, 10 to 14 days after the second. Unless infections 
are severe, three applications will be sufficient. If the disease 
continues to spread, one to two additional sprays, each at 
1Q- to 14-day intervals, will be necessary. 

Another common trouble on willows is caused by willow- 
leaf beetles chewing the foliage. The willow-leaf beetle is a 
small metallic-blue beetle about one-eighth inch long. The 
beetles first appear in early May in Massachusetts; a second 
brood occurs early in June. The beetles prefer the black, the 
golden and the weeping willows. The first two species of 
willows are also attacked by the willow blight fungus. By 
including four pounds of arsenate of lead per 100 gallons of 
water in the above sprays, this insect and other minor para- 
sites will also be controlled. Care should be taken to spray 
the under as well as the upper surfaces of the leaves as the 
beetle feeds only on the under surface. 

—lIvan H. Crowell. 
Melrose, Mass. 


- 


RED SPIDER ON EVERGREENS 


PPipcesinaneagd is often made by garden makers that their 

evergreen trees or shrubs, especially their junipers and 
spruces, are turning rusty from a cause which can not be ex- 
plained. This trouble is usually due to an infestation of red 
spider, an almost invisible mite which spins a web at the base 
of the needles. Red spider can often be checked or eradicated 
by spraying the branches with a strong stream of water from 
the hose. This plan should always be tried first if water is 
available. The only other remedy is to spray with an oil 
solution such as is recommended by reliable dealers. This 
usually is effective. When the red spider becomes well estab- 
lished on some evergreens, however, particularly the popular 
Picea obconica glauca (Picea albertiana), its eradication is 
very difficult. A strong stream of water can also be used 
successfully to drive plant lice from the foliage of ornamental 
trees and shrubs, or for that matter, of climbing roses, if the 
under side of the leaves can be reached. 
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TO BE PLANTED THIS MONTH 


M y N FOR TALL COOL 


SUMMER DRINKS 


Give a new zest to iced tea, lemon- 
ade, the famous juleps, and other 
Summer thirst quenchers. Add a 
few sprigs of English Apple Mint 
from your own garden. 
Mentha Rotundifolia, large frosty 
leaves, very free branching, su- 
perlatively healthy, hardy plants, 
IIR o -<-5 ws 0s 60 0% 35c each 
6 EXTRA SELECTED PLANTS$] 75 
Shipped Express Collect satel 


pat BRECK’'S 


BOSTON 
MASS. 











STREET 
POSITIONS WANTED 





Position wanted as superintendent or head 
ardener. Sixteen years with last family. 
uifetime experience in all branches of work 

on a private estate. References. Single. Ad- 

dress T. E., Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, 

Mass. 





American, 26, desires position as gardener 
with institution or estate. B.S. in agricul- 
ture and having practical managerial abil- 
ity. J. F. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Orchid grower or assistant grower would 
like position on private estate or commer- 
cial. Ten years’ experience. V. P., Care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 32, available. Love and knowl- 
edge of flowers. N. Y. chauffeur’s license 
good in many States. $30-$60 a month and 
board. Address M. L. A., Care of ‘‘Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





General man desires position on private 
estate. Life long exper.ence with livestock. 
Knowledge of flower gardens and the care 
of lawns. Handy with tools. Driver's license, 
Eight years in last position. W. J. H., Care 
of ‘‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, American, wants position on pri 
vate estate. Greenhouses, etc. Life experi- 
ence. Married, no children, 49. Reference. 
S. C., Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or gardener: Scotch, age 
52, married, one girl. No liquor. Lifetime 
experience in the care and upkeep of well 
kept estates. All greenhouse work, potted 
plants, fruits and flowers; also care of lawns, 
tennis courts, walks, drives, shrubbery and 
landscape work. 14 years’ gardener and 
superintendent in one place, First class ref 
erences as to ability, character, etc. Can 
start anytime. J. A. C., Care of ‘“‘Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, foreman or superintendent: Eng- 
lish training. Age 49, married, two grown 
daughters. Life qry in greenhouses, 
pleasure grounds, kitchen garden and fruit 
orchards. Six years’ experience in the Hor- 
ticultural Division of the Experimenta) 
Farm at Ottawa, Canada, and nine years in 
my present position as foreman of green- 
house, pleasure grounds and kitchen garden. 
Reason for leaving present position, em- 
ployer just deceased. F. U., Care of ‘“‘Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener wants a position as foreman-gar- 
dener, experienced under glass and taking 
care of estate. Married, no children. R. F., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted, position as gardener. Twenty years’ 
experience care of lawns, shrubbery, grow- 
ing vegetables, care and planting flower gar- 
dens, growing cut flowers and potted plants, 
and ail general work in greenhouse. Mar- 
ried. Fk. S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 








Position wanted as superintendent or head 
gardener. Sixteen years with last family. 
Lifetime experience in all branches of work 
on a private estate. References. Single. Ad- 
dress F. E., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. , 





Gardener and caretaker: Experienced with 
all kinds of fruits, flowers and vegetables, 
lawns, etc. Also am capable carpenter. Pre 
fer resident position on estate. Married, no 
children. American, Protestant, Temperat: 
Best of references. J. H. S., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 
Coming Exhibitions in 1935 Announce the iricio ag pede ee | 
in . . S,8 e | 

Horticultural Hall Following Activities The Society has for more than a century 

Boston, Mass. en existed as a non-profit organization devoted 


to the promotion and encouragement of 


JUNE 19th, 1935 


at 2:30 o'clock 
at their offices 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 


June 20 and 2|— 
JUNE EXHIBITION 


In co-operation with the 
American Peony Society 


August |7 and 18— 
MID-SUMMER EXHIBITION 


horticulture, particularly as expressed in 
love for and interest in plants and flowers 
about the house. 


The widespread membership provides con- 
stant opportunity for consultation and visits. 


Sn eb-eqenetion with the Lecture on Applications for additional memberships | 

New England Gladiolus Society "ROSES" are solicited, and it is expected to establish | 
August 29 and 30— centers of information in various parts of 
George A. Stevens P lvania wh : : 7 
EXHIBITION OF THE PRODUCTS — ennsylvania where the objects of this well 


founded Society may be advanced. 


OF CHILDREN'S GARDENS 


September 14 and |5— 
LATE SUMMER EXHIBITION 


In co-operation with the 
New England Dahlia Society 


October 15, 16 and 17— 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE EXHIBITION 


November 20, 2! and 22— 
AUTUMN FLOWER SHOW 


— —_—_— 2 ---- ~ —— —- — = 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 


Professional: 1. Specimen hybrid orchid plant. 


2. Three vases hybrid tea roses, 
three varieties, six of each, 
outdoor-grown. 


Amateur: 1.Arrangement of outdoor- 
grown single roses in any 
container — space approxi- 
mately 30”x 24”. 

. Arrangement of any roses in 
any container, suitable for 
living room table—space ap- | 
proximately 30”x 24”. | 


Details about the Society's work and 
membership blanks may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMER OFFICE AND LIBRARY HOURS 


Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Closed Saturdays 
June 15 —- September 15, inclusive 


to 




















GARDENS OF THE NATIONS 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER - - NEW YORK 
“The Most Wonderful Gardens in the World” 


Gardens Open Daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., Sundays included—Admission $1.00 No admission charge to Horticultural Hall 











FLEA BEETLES WILL SOON BE HERE 


TINY, plump, shiny black insect, exceedingly active and 
with a hop that is so characteristic of the movements of 
the flea as to give it the very appropriate cognomen of “‘flea 
beetle,’’ will soon make its presence felt in vegetable and 
flower gardens. The insect itself is so small that it may not be 
easily recognized, but after a few days in the garden it will 
make itself known by the riddled appearance of the foliage | 
of the plants on which it feeds. . 

Flea beetles feed on a large variety of plants but are most 
troublesome on cucumbers, potatoes, tomatoes, egg plants, 
radishes, and cabbage, and are believed to be responsible for 
the spread of certain plant diseases. In July and August a 
second brood may play havoc with potatoes, tomatoes, and os 
egg plants. 

Fortunately, flea beetles dislike leaf surfaces covered with 
any foreign material, such as sprays or dusts; and if treat 
ments are made before serious injury occurs and if the leaf 
surfaces are thoroughly coated, the insects are easily held in 


, ‘ 3 ) ‘ 
Add-A-Unit Stake and Plant Tie 

Is the only flower support that meets 
every requirement, or that can be used 
for high or low-growing plants, either 
single stalks or clumps, as well as 
borders. Parkerized metal stake, gal- 
vanized wire tie. Neat, strong, durable. 
Endorsed by flower-growers in all sec- 
tions. $1.25 per doz. stakes and ties; 
50, $4.50: 100, $8; prepaid, 


BAUER GREENHOUSES 


BOX H NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


Thomas J.Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















Varitex Bird Bath 


Weathered Stone Finish 
Height . 31 inches 
Diameter . 22 inches 
Weight .. 132 pounds 
Price $6.50 at Factory 
Made and Guaranteed by 


EMERSON & NORRIS Co. 
BRIGHTON, BOSTON, MASS 





Gardening is Pleasure with 9, No. 11 


WONDER WEEDERS — 
The Sensible Time and 
Labor —s Garden \ f 
Too 
1s 


Circular on Request 








WONDER WEEDER CoO. 


a 
BOX 1021 ORANGE, mass. stage 1 0c 

















OUTSTANDING NEW IRIS 
RAMESES 


This new variety, originated by Sass, 
was winner of the Dykes medal in 1932, 
It is a pink and yellow blend, 8S. light 
russet, F, tourmaline pink. A tall strong 
grower and impressive variety. 

Strong roots, $1.25 each (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
Lacan 











check. Since the adults appear suddenly and work fast, it is 
important to keep a close watch on the garden to detect the 
first signs of invasion. Calcium arsenate in bordeaux mixture 
is regarded as the safest and most effective spray, while tobacco 
dust with lime or a calcium arsenate and monohydrated cop- 
per sulphate dust with lime are recommended among the dust 
preparations. 


GARDEN DIGEST finesse or neipeat 


ideas from all garden magazines, books, and 
bulletins. Send dime or three 3c stamps for 
sample. One year, $1. 


GARDEN DIGEST, 415, PLEASANTVILLE. N. Y. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
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TO OUR MANY FRIENDS 


E WANT to thank you publicly for the generous 
support you have given us this spring and trust that 
in the near future we may have an opportunity to 
reciprocate by furnishing even better stock than ever before. 


Now to tell you something of further interest. OUR 
LARGE PLANTINGS OF HYBRID LILACS (over 
8,000 plants numbering 60 DIFFERENT VARIETIES) 
are just coming into full bloom and are beautiful beyond 
description. Their colors ranging from the pure white of 
Jan Von Tol down through the various deeper shades to 
the deep blackish red of Volcan, present a sight that can 
hardly be equaled in this section of the country. 


Then our PEONIES are coming along wonderfully well 
and in a few days will be in all their glory so that you may 
have the pleasure of viewing not only many older varieties 
but also many not hitherto shown. 


This year the American Peony Society is to hold its 
Annual Exhibit June 20 and 21 in Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society Hall where we shall be one of the large 


exhibitors and where we shall be pleased, indeed, to meet 
both our old friends and new. 


Then we shall continue in our large exhibition hall at 
our headquarters in West Newbury our Annual Exhibit of 
Iris—Peonies—Lilacs—Azaleas and flowering shrubs where 
we shall be open daily from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. from June 12 
to June 26. 


In addition we will stage a Peony Exhibit June 14, 15, 
16 and 17 at the NEW HAMPSHIRE JUNE FESTIVAL 
at Rye Beach-Little Boar’s Head, where we hope to meet 
many of our New Hampshire friends. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES have tried hard to so 
develop from year to year that every coming spring finds 
them making floral offerings even more magnificent and 
beautiful than ever before, and we can assure our patrons 
that this year will prove no exception. 


Ask for our general catalog which will describe in detail © 


these many marvels of beauty, also the reasonably low 
prices governing them. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY 


MASSACHUSETTS 








LAST CALL! 


This Offer Will 
Not Be Repeated 


CLOSE OUT BARGAIN of 
WORLD'S Best GLADIOLUS 





paid to your door, anywhere in the United States. Pamphlet ‘ 


Exhibition 
Size 


a0 BULBS *°2:.: 


The Same Identical Bulbs Sold 
Earlier at $1.75 for 15 


Each Collection is guaranteed to contain every one 


the latest ballot of the members of the American Glad- 
iolus Society. Thousands of customers paid $1.75 
earlier this season for one bulb each of these 15 varie- 
ties. I now offer you 50 Bulbs, same size and quality, 
but unlabeled, for only $2.00. 


These 15 Varieties Received 
Highest Votes 


Two years ago, Gladiolus enthusiasts were paying 
$2.00 a single bulb for Picardy, a sensational new 
shrimp-pink toned variety that is included in this col- 
lection. Picardy has now been crowned king of all 
Gladiolus, standing at the head of the list on number 
of votes received. 


I am now offering 50 of these Exhibition-Size 


bulb of Picardy sold only two years ago. 

In addition to Picardy the other 14 ‘‘World’s Best”’ 
Gladiolus, out of thousands of varieties voted upon, 
included in this collection, are as follows: 

uet, clear lavender; Marmora, lavender gray 
with petunia blotch; Betty Nuthall, orange pink; 

. H. Phipps, salmon; Commander Koehl, finest 
red; Mother Machree, salmon, gold and ogee 
blend; Pfitzer’s Triumph, orange red; Dr. F. E. 
Bennett, scarlet. n Douglas, begonia rose; 
Albatross, pure white; Golden Dream, finest yellow; 
Mammoth White, white with cream throat; Aflame, 
flame color; Emilie Auburn, bluish rose 

Only at the end of the season could I offer you such 





of the 15 highest esteemed Gladiolus, as voted upon in | 


Gladiolus for the same price at which a single | 


amazing value in these World’s Finest Gladiolus. The | 
bulbs I ship will produce flowers of wondrous beauty this season. Rush your order today, before my 
remaining stock is exhausted. 


50 Gladiolus Bulbs, unlabeled, for $2.00. Order as many lots as desired, at the same rate. Post- 


How to Grow Exhibition Gladiolus’ 


included FREE. 


Box B, BAYSIDE 


Rober f Wayman LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 











Pot-grown Perennials 


to fill Open Spaces in borders and beds and 
give an abundance of blooms for cutting 


Aster Frikarti. A profusion of lavender-blue 
flowers, 3 inches in diameter, from August 
to October. Splendid for cutting. 50 cts. each, 
$1.25 for 3, $4.50 for 10. 

Eupatorium coelestinum (Mist Flower). 
Lovely light blue flowers on stems 2 feet 
long, from August to October. 30 cts. each, 
85 cts. for 3, $2.25 for 10. 

Korean Chrysanthemum. White flowers chang- 
ing to a lovely soft pink; blooms in October. 
Grows 3 to 4 feet high; withstands the sever- 
est winter. 30 cts. each, 85 cts. for 3, $2.25 
for 10. 

Alum Root (Heuchera sanguinea) Pluie de 
Feu. Spikes of coral-red flowers in June and 
July, and intermittently until frost. Fine for 
borders or rock gardens, excellent for cut- 
ting. 35 cts. each, $1 for 3, $2.50 for 10. 

Iceland Poppies. Bright yellow and orange 
flowers borne from May to August on stems 
a foot and more long. Desirable for cutting, 
for the rockery, or the border. 30 cts. each, 
85 cts. for 3, $2.25 for 10. 

Foxglove (Digitalis). In pink, white and yel- 
low. Stately spikes of bloom, 2 to 3 feet high, 
produced in July. 

Foxglove Giant Shirley. Attains a height of 5 
to 7 feet, with spikes of bloom in June and 
July. Mixed colors only, ranging from pure 
white to deep rose spotted with crimson, 
maroon and chocolate. 30 cts. each, 85 cts. 
for 3, $2.25 for 10. 


Many other Potted Perennials are available; write us, telling what 
you need. Do you havea copy of our latest catalogue—if not, ask for it. 


Bobbink & Atkins, Box H, Rutherford, N. J. 
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